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101  W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City 


THREE  MEN 

working  together  to  serve  your  needs 
as  an  insurance  buyer 


«  40S  FlILD  RfFRESENTATIVES,  includ- 
A  ing  the  managers  of  our  83  District 
and  Branch  Offices  —  all  full-time 
"'salaried  men,  trained  in  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  liability  insurance.  You  deal 
direct  with  them. 

A  S24  CLAIMS  MEN,  available  any- 
^  where,  any  time,  these  trained,  ex- 
H  perienced  claims  experts  will  protect 
your  employee,  customer,  and  public 
relations;  save  you  endless  detail;  safe¬ 
guard  your  peace  of  mind. 


f204  LOSS  PREVENTION  ENOINHRS, 

including  specialists  who  know  de¬ 
partment  store  accident  problems 
from  A  to  Z.  Backed  by  our  chemi¬ 
cal  and  mechanical  laboratory  staffs, 
they  will  cooperate  to  help  you  prevent 
losses  and  reduce  your  insurance  costs. 

We  should  be  glad  to  tell  you  more 
about  the  service,  security,  and  savings 
offered  by  Liberty  Mutual  —  in  terms 
of  what  they  would  mean  to  you.  Write 
to  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston. 


As  a  buyer  of  Compensation  and  Lia¬ 
bility  Insurance  for  your  store,  you  know 
that  insurance  “service,”  in  all  that  the 
term  implies,  calls  for  three  special  types 
of  technical  knowledge: 

(1)  Fitting  coverage  to  your  exact  re¬ 
quirements —  in  simple,  easy-to-under- 
stand  form  —  without  duplications  or 
gaps  in  your  protection. 

(2)  Prompt,  fair  payment  of  legitimate 
losses  and  defense  against  fraudulent 
claims  or  those  for  which  you  are  not 
responsible. 

(3)  Control  of  the  cost  of  your  insur¬ 
ance — by  reducing  your  accident  losses, 
by  skilled  handling  of  claims  and  by  sim¬ 
plifying  the  handling  of  your  insurance. 

Insurance  service  at  its  best  is  a 
three-man  job  and  it  has  always  been 
a  three-man  job  with  Liberty  Mutual, 
organized  twenty-eight  years  ago  by  in- 
svirance  buyers,  now  the  leading  writer 
of  insurance  in  the  department  store 
held.  Our  staff  includes: 


UBERTYra  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE^~-^COMPANY 
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Echoes  of  The  Nylon  Article 


IN  the  Noveinher  issue  of  The  Bl’I-eeiin 
we  ventured  to  discuss  “Tlie  Nylon  Ho¬ 
siery  Price  Situation”  and  since  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  article  there  have  been  re- 
verheratinjT  echoes  of  it  through  the  hosiery 
trade.  Some  of  our  friends  among  the  hosiery 
manufacturers  have  seemed  to  feel  somewhat 
as  we  have  felt  about  the  situation  while  at 
least  one  man  has  taken  us  severely  to  task  for 
the  statements  he  seems  to  think  we  made.  No 
one.  however,  has  had  anything  to  say  in  re¬ 
futation  of  our  statements.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
probably  no  one  can  say  anything  about  this 
situation  which  makes  sense. 

Those  who  have  folk>wed  our  various 
bulletins  and  articles  on  the  nylon  question, 
starting  back  months  before  nylon  came  on 
the  market,  will  recall  that  we  have  consistent¬ 
ly  blamed  retail  buyers  for  allowing  themselves 
to  be  stampeded  over  nylon  because  of  the 
great  publicitv  which  had  been  given  the  fibre 
in  advance  of  its  actual  introduction  to  the 
consumer.  Some  of  the  difficult  jn'oblems 
which  since  have  developed  were  forecast  in 
those  articles. 

On  the  other,  hand,  we  have  at  no  time 
been  unfair  to  the  manufacturers  or  unsvm- 
pathetic  to  their  difficulties.  Our  article  in 
last  month’s  Bi:i,i.etin  was  simply  an  effort  to 
keep  the  record  straight  and  insure  that  retail¬ 
ers  should  not  have  all  the  responsibility  for 
higher  prices  loaded  upon  them. 

One  of  the  interested  correspondents  for 
whom  we  can  thank  the  nylon  article  is  Mr. 
Earle  A.  Lenkard,  of  Lenkard  R:  Roth,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  W^e  wish  we  had  space  to  print  the  two 
long  letters  which  Mr.  Lenkard  has  thus  far 
sent  us.  They  are  remarkable  letters  although 
thev  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  writer  could 
not  have  read  our  article  because  they  deal 
with  so  many  things  to  which  we  made  no 
reference.  Mr.  Lenkard,  who  seems  to  be  sure 
that  we  are  a  horse  thief  or  something  even 
lower  in  the  moral  plane,  also  seems  to  dislike 
department  stores. 


W'e  (juote  a  typical  paragraph  from  his  first 
letter: 

111  tlie  fate  of  this  downright  grafting 
and  profiteering  liy  department  stores 
and  general  retailers  the  inanufacturers 
have  had  every  right  to  get  every  possi¬ 
ble  penny  they  tan  out  of  their  nylon 
produttion  and  you.  of  ail  people,  have 
no  right  to  hellyathe  about  inanufat 
liners— get  your  own  house  in  order  and 
tome  to  the  puhlit  with  clean  hands. 

All  your  profiteering  department  stores 
have  to  do  is  ipiit  buying  nylon  hosiery 
altogether  and  we  will  sell  our  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  chain  stores  that  will  pass 
them  on  to  the  public  at  reasonable 
prices. 

And  so  on,  through  four  single-spaced  pagesl 

On  the  other  liand,  Mr.  Roy  Tilles  of 
Gotham,  has  written  us  to  say  that  the  para¬ 
graph  we  (juoted  from  the  N.  Y.  Times  article 
which  reported  an  interview  tvith  him  w:rs  one 
which  had  actuallv  no  relationship  to  the  in- 
tervietv  itself  and  that  therefore  we  have  done 
him  an  unwitting  injustice.  If  we  have,  we 
regret  that  fact.  We  really  (juoted  only  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  article  because  we  wished 
to  show  retailers  that  the  impression  was  gain¬ 
ing  ground  that  retail  buyers  were  responsible 
for  the  price  increases  on  nylon  and  we  had 
to  refer  to  the  interview. 

Mr.  Tides’  letter  follows: 

Having  known  you  for  many  years, 
and  particularly  your  reputation  for 
fairness  in  your  dealings  between  the 
retailer  and  the  manufacturer,  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  what  I  con¬ 
sider  a  verv  serious  oversight  on  your 
part. 

In  your  article  referred  to,  you  have 
attributed  to  me  a  paragraph  which 
made  no  reference  whatever  to  any 
statement  made  in  the  interview  and  I 
feel,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  only  quota¬ 
tion  which  should  have  appeared  in 
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Bigger 

Better 


More 

Complete 


CALENDAR 


cmd  Sales  Promotion  Guide 


CONTAINS 

As  before  the  Calendar,  month  by 
month,  gives  accurate  and  complete 
information  on  all  important  days  and 
dates,  special  weeks  and  anniversaries 
which  are  important  in  any  sales  plan¬ 
ning  program. 

• 

Provides  additional  space  in  the  daily 
Calendar  squares  for  the  notations  of 
the  user  so  that  he  may  budget  himself 
day  by  day. 

• 

Gives  for  the  entire  12  months,  a 
complete  breakdown  of  the  distribution 
of  every  department’s  sales  bv  months 
and  by  Federal  Reserve  Districts. 

• 

Breakdown  showing  the  four  biggest 
volume  months  in  the  year  for  each  of 
the  35  leading  departments. 


A  month  by  month  result  of  a  survey 
showing  what  the  average  store  si)ends 
each  month  in  total  advertising  per 
cent  to  sales. 


The  Calendar  pages  this  year  are 
liyened  up  with  interesting  almanac 
type  illustrations  which  dramatize  the 
outstanding  days  and  dates. 


The  one  “indispensable”  g^ide  that  every  Sales  Promotion 
man  and  woman,  every  buyer,  every  merchandise  manager, 
every  advertising  executive,  every  manufacturer  MUST 
have  at  his  right  hand  all  through  1941.  It  helps  you  plan 
scientifically,  and  never  lets  you  forget  the  things  that 
must  be  done.  Order  now  —  supply  is  not  any  too  great! 


FOR  quk;k  ordering 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  G(K)ds  .-\ssociation 

101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  1941  Retailers’  Calendar  and  Promotional 

Guide,  at  $1.50  a  copy  to  Members;  and  $2.50  a  copy  to  Non-members. 


Name  of  Store. 


City  and  State. 


EX’S  ARGUE 


your  article  was  that  which  quoted  me 
as  saying: 

“Roy  E.  rilles,  president  of 
Ciotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co.,  which 
has  kept  both  its  wholesale  and 
suggested  retail  prices  unchanged 
since  the  introduction  of  nylons  in 
May,  said  yesterday  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  basic  principle  behind 
the  demand  for  higher  prices  to  be 
unsound.  Gotham’s  nylons  start  at 
$8.25  a  dozen,  with  a  $1.15  sug¬ 
gested  retail  price.  Fhe  price  t)f 
nyon  yarn  itself  has  not  changed, 
and  it  was  Mr.  Filles’  contention 
that  an  advance  in  the  hosiery 
price  would  not  only  smack  of  try¬ 
ing  to  ‘get  all  the  traffic  will  bear,’ 
but  also  would  be  likely  to  produce 
unfavorable  results  both  for  mak¬ 
ers  of  branded  lines  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

“In  this  connection,  he  recalled 
that  annual  sales  of  full  fashioned 
silk  hosiery  have  increased  about 
50%  in  the  last  ten  years,  during 
a  depression  period,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  lower  prices.  He  asserted 
that  a  major  portion  of  the  in¬ 
crease  went  to  chain  stores  and 
that  this  was  because  the  chains 
were  able  and  willing  to  operate 
at  a  narrower  gross  margin  than 
department  stores.  If  nylon  is 
lifted  arbitrarily  on  branded  lines, 
Mr.  Tilles  said,  the  department 
stores  would  virtually  give  the 
nylon  business  to  the  chains.  Fur¬ 
ther,  their  artificially  protected  silk 
hosiery  volume  will  suffer  in  com¬ 
petition  with  unbranded  silk  ho¬ 
siery  sold  by  the  chains.” 

The  interview  was  solicited  by  the 
New  York  Times  only  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  why  the  Gotham  Silk  Ho¬ 
siery  Company  had  not  raised  prices  on 
nylon  hosiery  as  other  manufacturers 
had  done.  The  statement  above  quoted 
speaks  for  itself  in  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion.  I  did  not  write  the  article  or  fur¬ 
nish  the  headlines. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  deliberately 
tried  to  develop  any  thought  contrary 
to  the  facts,  but,  nevertheless,  I  feel 
sure  you  will,  upon  closer  scrutiny,  find 
that  you  have  erred  in  the  statement 
made  in  your  article  and  that  many  of 
your  retailer  friends  undoubtedly  will 
get  from  your  statement  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression  as  to  both  the  stated  word  and 
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the  facts  as  implied  by  you. 

1  write  this  in  the  spirit  of  friend¬ 
ship  that  has  always  existed  bet<veen  us, 
and  feel  sure  that  your  fairness  will 
prompt  you  to  make  whatever  correc¬ 
tion  in  the  impression  made  by  your 
article  that  you  deem  fit. 

.Mr.  E.  |.  Weil,  of  the  Archer  Hosiery  Mills, 
in  a  letter  touches  upon  the  experiences  of  his 
company  and  takes  the  very  sensible  attitude 
that  while  because  of  the  scarcity  of  nylon,  and 
the  active  demand  of  the  ptiblic,  it  may  be 
easy  to  get  away  with  higher  prices  this  sort 
of  thing  may  be  “generating  tjuestions  in  con- 
stimers’  minds  as  to  the  advisability  of  trading 
with  stores  at  higher  price  levels  on  similar 
merchandise  sold  for  less  in  hosiery  chains, 
etc.”  We  do  think  exactly  that  and  tried  to  say 
so  in  our  article.  Here  is  Mr.  Weil’s  letter: 

There  is  naturally  no  way  for  us  to 
know  about  other  manufacturers’  ex- 
jteriences,  but  it  costs  Archer  no  more 
to  produce  the  identical  nylon  stock¬ 
ings  today  than  when  they  were  first  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  15th  of  May.  We  took 
the  attitude  that  no  wholesale  price  rise 
was  jtistified,  for  that  reason,  but  it  was 
surprising  to  learn  how  many  depart¬ 
ment  store  buyers  felt  that  they  would 
lx:  just  as  well  off  to  pay  us  $10.50  a 
dozen  for  $1.50  retail,  as  to  pay  the 
original  price  of  $9.75  for  $1.35  retail. 

Undoubtedly  this  state  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  the  retail  store  buyers  had 
its  influence  on  inducing  some  manu¬ 
facturers  to  raise  their  levels,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  was  probably  no  attend¬ 
ant  rise  in  manufacturing  costs. 

A  great  many  stores  are  now  selling 
at  $1.50  the  $9.75  Archer  nylons  on 
which  the  suggested  retail  price  has 
been  $1.35  a  pair.  We  feel  this  is  wrong 
because  it  creates  a  price  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  stores  in  your  membership 
and  other  hosiery  retailers,  particularly 
where  chain  stores  and  mail  order 
houses  have  been  for  years  bidding  for 
local  hosiery  volume  to  the  detriment 
of  the  average  department  store’s  ho¬ 
siery  volume. 

It’s  easily  possible  to  “get  away  with 
it”  at  this  time,  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
nylon.  Don’t  you  feel,  however,  that 
this  is  generating  questions  in  consum¬ 
ers’  minds  as  to  the  advisability  of 
trading  with  such  stores  at  higher  price 
levels  on  similar  merchandise  sold  for 
less  in  the  hosiery  chains,  etc.  that  are 
direct  competition  for  your  member¬ 
ship? 
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And  a  seventy  cent  fabric  is  just  as  out  of  place  in  a  seventy  dollar 
dress  as  you  would  be  at  a  formal  dance  wearing  a  bathing  suit. 

Don’t  you  wonder  some  times  how  you  are  going  to  keep  customers  coming  to  your 
medium  and  better  priced  dress  departments  when  the  fashions  are  copied  down 
so  quickly  —  many,  many  times  in  the  same  fabrics.  Quality  silk  is  one  good  answer. 
The  added  value  in  quality  silk  starts  with  the  raw  material  and  carries  through  to 
the  finished  garment.  You  can  sell  dresses  made  of  quality  silk  with  confidence  that 
dresses  made  of  the  same  fabric  cannot  be  duplicated  in  low  priced  merchandise.  Don’t 
take  fabric  for  granted  next  time  you  go  into  the  market.  Say  "Silk.”  In  medium 
and  better  priced  dresses  both  you  and  your  customers  have  a  right  to  quality  silk. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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30th  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

January  13-17,  1941 


/font:  ^ 

To:  Editor,  THE  BUllETIM 
Re:  30th  Annual  Convention 


As  advanoe  infornmtion  on  the 
suggest  you  stress  to  “““vention,  i 

the  convention  viu  cark  th^ 

years  of  N.R.D  G  A  “““Pletion  of  30 
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outstanding  retail  foruns  Tail  ti::  " 

htrect.  wfde.°pread  Xt  l“u 
business,  it  win  manner  of 

fonoving  the  genell't"ha""'^“”"^  eonventlon. 
«th  National  Defense..  r^aU 

on  opportunity  to  studv  ,  "tH  he  given 

Phase  Of  their  operations  wiirW^’fr 
defense  preparations.  There  win  h"* 
number  of  knotty  problems  f„  “  ™““lted 

tn  1P41.  and  beclure  the 

dented,  they  will  be  all  tb  unprece- 

vou :  ^iir::::::: :;-  --  ---o  send 

and  sessions  being  Planned.  liHh 

aot  yet  been  booked  so  i  ®  speakers  have 

confine  themselves  to  the  c 

In  all,  there  will  be  about  Problems. 

one  should  be  a  humdinger.  ^^^^ons  and  each 
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For  Sales  Promotion  People  ...  of  things  to  do 
.  .  .  and  not  to  do  .  .  .  for  Christmas  1041  .  .  . 


T7VERY  Christmas,  when  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  is 
^  over,  we  take  casual  stock  of  ourselves  and  find  that  there 
is  much  that  we  meant  to  do  that  we  did  not  do;  much  that 
we  did,  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done;  much  that  we  for¬ 
got  about  altogether;  much  that  will  bear  looking  into  for 
next  year  -  and  so  on.  Thus  this  little  "check  list”  to  jog 
our  memories,  something  to  be  looked  at  during  the  early 
summer  of  1941  ...  In  any  event,  a  Merry,  Merry  Christmas 
to  you  all. 


JosKi'M  K.  IIa\m>n.  Manager  Sales  Promotum  Division 


Did  \vt‘  spend  loo  iiiiuli  or  loo  iilllc 
on  onr  window  dcroralions? 

Was  tlic  expense  ol  onr  (llirisiinas  loy 
leainre  eveni  justified? 

Did  we  have  enonj^li  information 
i)ooths  aroinuf  ihe  store? 

Did  we  or  (fid  we  not  overlook  the 
sales  value  of  special  (Ihristnias  j;ilt 
hooks  throughout  the  store? 

Were  onr  (Ihristnias  wrappings  ().  K.? 
(andd  we  have  given  a  ('.hristinas  flavor 
to  onr  delivery  l rucks? 

Should  we  have  a  Santa  (dans  give¬ 
away  next  vear? 

Were  onr  (ihristnias  Posters  ().  K.? 
What  ideas  did  we  see  in  practice  that 
we  should  have  ihonght  of  first? 

W'ere  elevator  (ihristnias  signs  ().  K.? 
Were  Night  Opening  dates  ().  K.? 
(ionld  we  have  taken  a  lew  more  tables 
out  of  the  aisles  to  help  traffic  flow? 
Should  we  start  each  A.\f.  with  music? 
In  the  (ihristnias  rush  did  we  forget 
to  plan  ahead  for  January? 

Did  we  jnomote  to  take  advantage  of 
the  “Christmas  (ilub”  money  available 
in  our  territory  this  vear? 


(ihristnias  Decorations— Main  Floor— 
were  they  up  to  snuff? 

Was  Santa  (ifaus  properly  located  to 
handle  crowds? 

Were  the  (ihristnias  give-away  liooks 
ordered  in  sufficient  ipiantity? 

(iould  we  have  used  more  (ihristnias 
circulars,  broadsides  and  booklets? 

Did  we  use  the  radio  properly? 

Were  the  exterior  decorations  O.  k.? 
Did  we  or  did  we  not  neglect  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  non-(ihristmas  Departments? 
Did  we  dramatize  Santa  (ilans  enough? 
Is  there  a  (ihrisimas  feature  somewhere 
that  we  should  IxMik  early  for  P.ffl? 
Did  we  feature  gift  items  for  the  lioys 
in  the  army? 

Which  stores  had  nniisual  ideas  from 
which  we  can  profit  in  1911? 

Did  onr  advertising  jiroperly  piomote 
the  essential  gift  departments? 

Did  we  spend  too  much  or  loo  little 
on  Christmas  Decorations? 

Did  we  spend  too  much  or  too  little 
on  our  Christmas  Advertising? 

Did  the  windows  measure  up  to  what 
we  expected  this  Christmas? 


These  are  but  a  few— write  in  all  the  rest  you  think  of— and  CHECK. 
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The  Retailer’s  Position  in  National  Defense 


.  .  .  Purposes  of  the  Retailers’  Advisory  Committee  | 


By  Frb;d  Lazarus,  Jr. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  The  F  ir  R.  Lazarus  &  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio 
and  Chairman,  Retailers’  Adj'isory  Committee 


IN  the  national  defense  program 
the  retailer  has  so  important  a 
stake  that  even  he  does  not  al¬ 
ways  realize  how  seriously  his  in¬ 
terests  may  be  involved.  And  since 
his  customers  are  etjually  coti- 
cerned,  it  is  worth  while  to  spend 
a  few  moments  to  tliscuss  what 
war— and  preparation  for  war— can 
do  to  people  and  to  businesses  ac¬ 
customed  to  peace. 

The  defense  of  a  nation  in  a 
modern  total  war  alfects  not  only 
the  military  forces  but  also  the 
vastly  greater  civilian  groups.  lu 
Europe  today  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  front  line;  and  me¬ 
chanics,  housewives  and  janitors, 
consumers  and  retailers  alike,  are 
just  as  apt  as  any  soldier  to  be  bit 
by  a  Ixtmb  from  the  air.  Even 
though  these  perils  are  technically 
remote  from  the  United  .States,  we 
are  including  in  our  defense  pro¬ 
gram  adequate  preparation  against 
them.  Yet  there  is  another  peril 
for  civilians,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
remote  from  the  United  States.  For 
a  long  time  military  textlxMtks  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  civilian  morale,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  its  effect  on  the  production 
of  military  supplies,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  the  attitude  of  troftps  is  de¬ 
termined  at  least  to  some  extent  by 
the  situation  of  their  relatives  at 
home.  If  the  military  situation  is 
desperate,  the  civilian  population 
will  undergo  real  privation  and 
hardship  without  complaint,  be¬ 
cause  the  need  for  sacrifice  is  ob¬ 
vious.  But  when  the  war  is  still  a 
long  way  off,  and  when  there  is  no 
obvious  necessity  for  self-denial,  or 
for  sacrificing  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  the  sake  of  military 
strength,  it  is  a  mistaken  policy  to 
permit  the  sacrifice,  much  less  to 
encourage  it.  Even  in  England,  be¬ 
fore  Germany  overran  the  Low¬ 
lands,  there  was  grumbling  about 


the  early  food  rationing  as  unneces¬ 
sary.  'Fhe  consumer's  interest  in  a 
defense  program  lecpiires  living 
standards  to  l)e  maintained  as  high 
as  possible. 

The  maiutenauce  of  living  stand¬ 
ards  is  etpially  important  for  the 
retailer.  If  he  is  to  continue  his 
function  as  a  distributor  of  goods 
for  the  civilian  population  and  if 
he  is  to  pay  taxes,  he  must  make  a 
profit.  It  is  not  difficult  to  tlemon- 
strate  that  the  influences  which  un¬ 
dermine  the  standard  ol  living  of 
the  population  are  precisely  the 
same  inlluences  which  deprive  the 
retail  business  of  its  existence. 

World  War  1 

Look,  for  example,  at  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  first  World  W'ar. 
Here  was  a  clear  case  of  a  rapidly 
rising  price  level.  .According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  .Statistics,  between 
1913  and  1920  food  costs  more 
than  doubled,  clothing  costs  al¬ 
most  tripled,  and  house  furnishing 
costs  rose  almost  as  much  as  cloth¬ 
ing.  Dollar  sales  rose  in  most 
stores,  but  the  amount  of  goods 
distributed  declined,  because  prices 
had  risen  faster  than  consumer  in¬ 
comes.  Prices  continued  to  rise  in 
spite  of  the  growing  consumer  op- 
j)osition  which  amounted  in  the 
Iteginning  of  the  twenties  to  a  buy¬ 
er’s  strike  and  resulted  in  charges 
of  profiteering  as  well  as  legislative 
proposals  to  regulate  retail  prices. 
Merchants  found  that  the  vague 
provisions  of  the  Lexer  .Act  made 
an  impossible  situation.  Fhen,  on 
May  3,  1920,  the  late  John  Waua- 
maker  advertised  the  entire  stock 
of  his  great  store  at  txventy  per  cent 
below  the  marked  prices.  Retailers 
all  over  the  country  accepted  his 
diagnosis  and  his  leadership  to- 
xvard  lower  prices. 

The  drop,  however,  did  not  end 
at  txventy  per  cent.  The  food  in- 


tlex  fell  from  an  all-time  high  of 
210  to  151  in  1922;  clothing  came 
down  from  a  top  ol  290  to  181, 
and  home  furnishings  from  278  to 
199. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
in  most  cases  the  decline  took  place 
during  a  period  when  the  stores 
were  overstocked,  and  wiped  out 
most  of  the  profits  xvhich  had  ac¬ 
crued  during  the  price  rises  of  1916 
to  1920.  Moreoxer,  many  retailers 
could  not  stand  the  shock.  Dun 
and  Bradstreet  figures  of  failure 
among  retailers  and  xvholesalers 
shoxv  an  increase  from  a  loxv  of 
f,000  in  1919  to  16,900  in  1922, 
and  the  liabilities  inxolved  in 
these  bankruptcies  rose  from  .S38,- 
000,000  in  1919  to  ,^271.000,000  in 
1922.  In  addition,  many  impor¬ 
tant  retail  establishments  xvere  re- 
cpiired  to  go  through  financial  re¬ 
organization. 

Lessons  Learned 

The  more  xx’e  study  this  cycle 
the  more  clearly  xve  can  see  the 
lesson  xvhich  it  contains  for  us  to¬ 
day.  In  pricing  his  goods  the  re¬ 
tail  merchant  is  not  altogether  a 
free  agent.  If  the  cost  of  merchan¬ 
dise  rises,  he  must  either  raise  his 
j)rices  or  experience  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  ill  paying  his  expenses.  The 
net  profit  in  the  retail  business  is 
relatively  small  as  compared  with 
other  businesses,  and  the  turnover 
is  generally  faster.  Unless  the  re¬ 
tailer  raises  his  prices  soon  enough 
to  keep  pace  xvith  rising  costs,  his 
narroxv  margin  of  net  profit  will 
(piickly  turn  into  a  deficit.  But 
since  his  higher  prices  constitute  a 
direct  attack  on  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  civilian  population 
xvhose  incomes  rise  more  slowdy 
than  prices,  the  result  is  to  set  the 
stage  for  a  possible  repetition  of 
1920.  These  considerations  estab- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Namm’s  Dramatizes  National  Defense 


BR()()KI-Vi\  day  is  a  semi¬ 
annual  event  for  which  the 
Nannn  Store  of  BrtKtklyn, 
N.  V.  has  on  twenty-lour  previous 
occasions  turneci  over  all  of  its  35 
windows  to  some  theme  of  current 
civic  interest.  Celebrating  the 
twenty-fifth  of  these  occasions  on 
Octolter  22  this  year,  the  store  un- 
clertcH)k  to  clramati/e  the  thetne  of 
National  Defense. 

Kvery  phase  of  national  clelense 
was  clemottstratecl,  Irom  the  re¬ 
cruiting  of  rcKtkies  to  the  ecjuip- 
ment  of  a  Navy  dive  Ixmiber.  fhe 
United  States  .\rniy,  .Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Naval  Militia,  .Vmerican 
l.e>;ioti,  veterans’  or^ani/ations  and 
aviatioti  vocational  schcMils  co¬ 
operated  to  present  the  exhibits. 
'I'he  types  of  exhibits  were  as  vari- 
otis  as  the  subjects  they  covered, 
included  dioramas,  photoramas, 
moving;  pictures.  Subjects  lor  win¬ 
dows  included  munitions,  engineer¬ 
ing,  aviation,  uniforms,  safety 
et|uipment.  Prizes  for  the  l)est 
window  displays  were  awarded  at 
a  luncheon  tendered  by  Major 
lU-njamin  H.  Nannn  to  high  oth- 
cials  of  every  branch  of  the  U.  S. 
.Service.  Frieda  Siegel,  the  .Miss 
BnM)klyn  of  the  World’s  Fair,  pre¬ 
sented  trophies. 

Promotional  set-up  lor  the  event 
was  the  distribution  from  tlcxtr  to 
cl(M)r  in  Brooklyn  of  3.5(),(KM)  drama¬ 
tic  twelve-page  circulars  in  color, 
leaturing  the  patriotic  motif. 
About  30  pages  were  used  in  metro- 
pctlitan  newspapers,  atitl  special 


announcements  were  mailed  to 
everv  c  tistomer  on  the  store’s  IxHtks. 

I  he  Brcx)klyn  Day  sale  covered 
three  days— Cxturtesy  Dav,  Bnxik- 
lyn  Day  itself  and  Clean-U|)  Day. 


Prize  winners  receive  their  trophies 
from  "Miss  Brooklyn"  while  Major 
Namm  looks  on. 

|ohn  Pearl.  Namm’s  sales  manager, 
rejxtrted  that  figures  reached  their 
highest  jx)int  since  fall,  1933;  all 
departments  contributing  in  piling 
ttp  the  record-breaking  total. 


Dec-cmiber,  1940 
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GIMBELS  98 


You  are  now  looking  at  one  hundred  and  $i>ty-si>  buttons. 
This  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  assortment  of  buttons  we  have 
in  our  store— and  the  button  department  is  one  ofoursmell- 
est  departments.  We  mention  it  here  simply  to  drametiie 
a  point: ...  If  a  department  as  small  as  this  has  such  com¬ 
plete  variety,  imagine  what  must  be  the  variety  awaiting  you 
in  the  186  departments  and  thirteen  acres  of  floor  space  de¬ 
voted  to  this  Anniversary  Sale!  For  example:  We  have  ISO 
kinds  of  women's  gloves,  from  5  foreign  countries  as  welt  as 
2S  gloves  of  American  manufacture.  We  have  123  kinds  of 
women's  hose,  from  good  service  weights  at  57c  to  the 
filmiest  chiffons  at  1.35.  Maybe  a  button  is  just  a  button,  but. 
when  you  want  a  particular  kind  of  button,  it  is  something  to 
be  able  to  choose  from  296  styles,  ranging  from  almost  invis- 
ible  mother-of-paari  buttons  at  lOc  a  dozen  to  briKant  rhine¬ 
stone  buckles  at  1.00  each.  And  this  variety  isn't  restricted  to 
low-priced  articles.  We'K  show  35  kinds  of  pianos  priced 
from  $169  to  $1000;  187  types  of  living-room  suites  of  furni¬ 
ture;  a  whole  baxaarful  of  Oriental  rugs:  and  a  whole  shopfui 
of  precious  furs!  And,  in  addition,  during  our  Annivorsary 
Sale,  we  bring  you  all  this  variety  at  prices  that,  quafity  for 
quality,  are  far  less  than  you  expect  to  payl 


iiirliiCilM#  ...iOiiniBELS 


Gimbels’  News-Making  Institutional  Series 


Typical  of  a  noteworthy 
series  of  full-page  institution¬ 
al  ads  recently  run  by  Giinliel 
Brothers,  Philadelphia,  is  that  re¬ 
produced  above.  Among  other  iti- 
teresting  chapters  in  the  series  was 
one  devoted  to  the  policy  adhered 
to  by  Gimbels’  new  streamlined 
subway  store,  the  copy  headed  by 
the  assurance  of  “not  just  first- 
class  service  for  a  favored  few  but 
the  best  possible  service,  the  best 
possible  luxury  and  comfort,  the 
best  possible  value  for  all!” 

Another  page  concerned 
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“H.WDS— Thev  reach  across  the 
counter  to  vou  I  .  .  they  address 
your  packages  .  .  smooth  you  rest- 
fullv  into  a  luxurious  half  hour  ol 
relaxation  in  the  Siher  Salon  .  .  . " 
The  other  stanzas  of  the  series 
were  consonant,  relating  to  Honor, 
Qualitv,  and  so  on.  Regarding  the 
entire  group  of  editorials,  .\rthiu 
C.  Kaufmann,  executive  head  of 
Gimbels,  Philadelphia,  said: 

“It  may  seem  a  little  unusual 
for  a  store  whose  btisiness  it  is  to 
buy  and  sell  gwtds  to  detote  so 


much  white  space  to  what  many 
hard-headed  business  people  might 
call  ‘talk’.  However,  we  have  al- 
wavs  held  the  opinion  that  there 
are  other  things  a  store  has  to  sell 
besides  just  its  goods.  Our  city  has 
a  strong  communal  spirit  and  the 
basis  of  such  a  spirit  is  confidence. 
Hence  we  believe  that  from  time 
to  time  the  community  expects  to 
be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  a 
big  store  so  that  they  may  know 
of  our  aspirations  and  the  ideas 
that  motivate  what  tve  do.” 

December,  1940 
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Store  Managers’  Problems  Increase  as 
National  Defense  Gets  Under  Way 

f 

By  George  Plant,  Manager,  Store  Management  Group 


Supply  Prices 

SUPPLY  prices  have,  in  the  ex-  cost  of  doing  business,  such  as  in- 
perience  of  many  stores,  al-  creased  payroll  expense  and  taxes, 
ready  increased  substantially,  and  Also,  on  some  of  these  items  it  is 
additional  increases  in  many  lines,  generally  conceded  that  the  pre- 
particularly  in  the  wrapping  and  viotis  price  levels  were  undidy  low, 
packing  field,  are  to  be  anticipated  representing  greater  than  normal 
for  next  year.  market  values.  On  the  other  hand, 

rite  heaviest  increases  were  ex-  certain  supplies  show  average  in- 
perienced  in  January  and  the  early  creases  which  in  some  instances  are 
spring  months,  although  some  sup-  difficult  to  understand  in  the  light 
ply  items  have  subsequently  in-  of  existing  supply  and  market  con- 
creased  in  price  as  reported  by  ditions. 

members  who  have  found  it  neces-  .\verage  increases  of  10‘'^  or  less 
sary  to  go  into  the  market  in  recent  are  reported  for  such  supplies  as 
months.  Java  sisal,  cheesecloth,  excelsior, 

.As  part  of  our  program  to  co-  shredded  packing,  paper  bags,  set- 
operate  with  the  Consumers’  .Ad- 


up  boxes,  single-lace  corrugated 
rolls,  salesbooks  and  soaps.  Heav¬ 
ier  increases  in  excess  of  10%  are 
reported  for  jute  and  cotton  twine, 
wrapping  paper,  corrugated  and 
folding  Ijoxes,  tissue  paper  and 
gummed  tape. 

It  is  true  that  foreign  supjdy  on 
Scandinavian  and  Canadian  pnlp 
has  been  curtailed,  affecting  the 
jjrices  of  better  grade  papers  and 
of  northern  kraft.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  supply  of  southern  pulp 
used  in  the  making  of  southern 
kraft  is  still  adequate  and  no  short¬ 
age  of  supply  seems  threatening. 
For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
concile  some  of  the  increases  which 
have  taken  place  in  domestic  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  and  in  the  production 
of  store  boxes.  Similar  increases 
have  occurred  in  domestic  tissues 
of  No.  2  and  3  grade,  which  again 
do  not  seem  warranted  on  the  basis 
of  curtailment  of  supply.  No.  1 
and  11/2  grade  of  tissue  have  natur¬ 
ally  increased  due  to  the  shortage 
of  foreign  pulp. 

Stores  are  asked  to  report  to  the 
Store  Management  Group  any  un¬ 
due  price  increases  which  do  not 
seem  to  l)e  justified  by  present 
foreign  and  domestic  inarket  con¬ 
ditions. 


visory  Committee  of  the  National 
Defense  Program  in  preventing  un¬ 
due  inflation  of  consumer  prices, 
we  have  collected  information  from 
some  85  member  stores  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  to  which  certain 
supplies  have  increased  in  price. 
This  studv  has  yielded  some  inter¬ 
esting  average  figures  indicating 
the  upward  trend  experienced. 

Based  upon  a  comparison  of 
September,  1940  against  the  year 
previous,  average  increases  re¬ 
ported  ranged  from  as  low  as  1 1/2% 
on  soap  to  as  high  as  19%  on  gum¬ 
med  tape.  On  a  number  of  these 
supplies,  price  rises  seemed  to  re¬ 
flect  merely  a  normal  increase  in 
cost  of  raw  materials  and  in  the 


Policy  on  Drafted  Employees 


Many  stores  have  not  as  yet  de¬ 
termined  the  specific  personnel 
policies  which  they  will  follow  in 
relation  to  present  employees  who 
mav  be  drafted  into  military  serv¬ 
ice.  The  Store  Management  Group 
(onducted  some  weeks  ago  a  study 
of  the  operating  and  personnel 
policies  as  affected  by  the  National 
Selective  Service  .Act,  and  recently 
issued  a  report  summarizing  the  ex¬ 
periences  and  policies  adopted  by 
some  fifty  stores  participating  in 
the  study.  A  copy  of  this  report 
has  been  sent  to  every  member  of 
record  of  the  Store  .Management 


Group.  It  will  be  particularly 
helpful  to  those  stores  which  as  yet 
have  not  formulated  definite  poli¬ 
cies. 

The  cooperation  of  members  of 
the  Group  is  urged  in  making 
available  information  on  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  which  they 
plan  to  follow  under  the  Defense 
Program.  Members  are  invited 
particularly  to  furnish  copies  of 
official  statements  of  policies  cover¬ 
ing  employee  rights  and  benefits 
under  the  Act  as  issued  to  their 
store  employees.  (Cont’d  page  16) 
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Christinas  Store  Hours 


Al/l'HOUGH  no  thorough 

check  lias  heen  made  ol  the 
night  o|>enings  which  stores 

throughout  the  country  will  ob¬ 
serve  this  Ghristnias,  the  |M)licies 
already  adopted  by  some  communi¬ 
ties  are  of  interest.  P'or  the  most 
part  they  show  about  the  same  con¬ 
templated  number  of  late  closings 
as  was  follotved  last  year.  Some  of 
the  schedules  rejiorted  include:  — 
lioston—Kn  night  openings  con¬ 
templated  or  no  extension  of  usual 
closing  hours. 

Bridgeport,  \ight  open¬ 

ings  until  9  P.M.  on  Detemlier  7th, 
14th,  18th,  19th,  21st,  2.Hrd.  On 
DecemlKT  24th,  closing  will  not  be 
unifiirm  since  some  stores  will  close 
at  fi  P,M.,  others  at  7  P.M.  and 


others  at  9  P.M.  This  is  one  less 
night  opening  than  last  year. 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Ihree  Satur¬ 
days  in  December,  and  riuirsday, 
Friday  and  Motulay  night  before 
Ghristmas. 

IVoreester,  Mass.  —  ()|K-n  six 
nights  liefore  Ohristmas  until  9 
P.M.,  but  closing  at  7  P.M.  on 
Cdiristmas  Eve. 

New  Haven,  Gonn.— Open  six 
nights  iK'fore  Ghristmas  until  9 
P.M.,  but  closing  C^hristmas  Eve  at 
7  P..M. 

Holyoke,  Open  four  .Sat¬ 

urday  nights  and  five  tiights  before 
CIhristmas. 

•  Baltimore— Vo  remain  open 
until  9  P.M.  not  more  than  ten 


days  during  the  pre-Christmas 
shopping  periml.  On  other  days 
the  store  hours  will  l)e  from  9:3b 
.A.M.  to  P.M.,  which  is  a  halt- 
hour  Ijeyond  regular  closing  time. 

Kansas  City,  Afo.— Night  open¬ 
ings  Ix-'ginning  DecemlH:r  14th  as 
followed  last  year. 

Indianapolis— \\'\\\  extend  clos 
ing  from  5:30  to  b  P.M.  during 
week  immediately  preceding  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Sew  york—\o  uniform  |jolic\ 
adopted,  but  it  is  expected  that 
stores  w'ill  follow  basically  the  same 
schedule  as  last  year  with  depart¬ 
ment  stores  observing  9  o’clotk 
closings  on  certain  nights  and  with 
some  of  the  5th  .Avenue  sj)ecialty 
stores  remaining  ojK'n  one-half 
hour  longer,  to  b  P.M. 

(Continued  on  page  b2) 


Improved  Packing  Methods 

By  Ri(:h.\ri)  D.  Elweli.,  Store  Consultant 


No.  7  in  a  Series  of  .Articles  on  Better  Packing 


Double  faced  corrugated 
board,  cut  to  size,  has  many 
uses  in  department  store 
packaging.  I'he  use  de,scribed  here 
is  for  packing  the  reflector  and 
shade  of  an  indirect  type  H(K)r 
lamp. 

The  advantages  of  this  metlKKl 
are: 

1.  It  is  a  safer  method  of  packag¬ 
ing  than  the  former  Ixtgus 
pa|X‘r  or  excelsior  methods. 

2.  It  is  a  faster  method  of 
packaging. 

3.  It  is  more  convenient  for  the 
customers. 


^kf-Lecjo^ 


4.  It  is  an  inexpensive  form  of 
packaging. 

I  he  reflector  is  placed  on  the  end 
of  a  9"  X  3b"  double  faced  board, 
and  the  board,  which  Ix-nds  easily 
with  the  corrugations,  is  bent  over 
the  reflector  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  sketch.  The  corrugations 
run  parallel  to  the  short  side  of  the 
board.  With  a  sharp  knife,  a  cir¬ 
cular  hole  is  cut  in  the  top  of  the 
iKiard.  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 

A  post  is  made  of  a  section  of  12" 
single  faced  corrugated,  taped. 
The  top  is  slit  to  receive  the  wires 
of  the  shade  in  the  manner  de- 
scrilied  in  a  previous  article.  The 
post  is  now  placed  in  the  hole  cut 
to  receive  it,  as  shown  in  the  sketch 


below.  If  a  bulb  is  to  be  enclosed, 
it  is  wrapjH'd  in  bogus  paper  and 
fastened  to  the  post  by  means  of 
gummed  tape.  See  Figure  2. 

The  pack  is  now  placed  in  a 
carton,  the  Haps  of  the  carton  close 
firmly  on  the  post,  keeping  it  in 
position,  and  retaining  the  bowl  in 
the  center  of  the  carton.  The  post 
is  usually  3/ lb  of  an  inch  higher 
than  the  inside  height  of  the  car¬ 
ton. 

Materials  Used  and  Cost 


9"  X  3b"— d.  f.  Board 

$.0081 

10"  of  12"  S.  F.  corrugated 

.(K)30 

55"  of  2"  gummed  tape 

.0024 

C;arton  20  x  20  x  11  13/ lb 

.0883 

$.1018 

to  posj 
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Figure  2. 
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Floor-to-ce!l!n9  separating  screens  between  Junior 
Miss  Shoe  and  Millinery  departments.  Merchan¬ 
dise  in  cases  comes  from  both  departments,  is 
visible  to  customers  from  either  side  of  screen. 


Junior  Miss  Evening  Shop,  a  partially  segregated  space  with  open  front. 
Ceiling  treatment  is  unusual — sweeping  red  stripes  curve  outward  to 
the  boundary  of  the  shop.  The  wall  balusters  are  a  decorative  feature. 
Mirror-lined  recess  leads  to  fitting  rooms  and  stock  rooms. 
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Segregation  Without  Separation 
Achieved  on  Garfinckel  Floor 


^1  EP.\R.\  riN(i  inclividuul  dc- 
paitmcnts  on  a  selling  ll<K)r, 
without  actually  Itlockiu^ 
iheiu  oil  into  coustiictcd  and  had- 
Iv  related  units  was  a  major  prob¬ 
lem  attatked  in  the  recent  miHleru- 
i/ation  ol  the  Junior  Miss  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  sixth  thHtr  ol  the 
julins  (iarlinckel  &  Go.  store  in 
W’ashiiifrton.  This  is  the  story  ol 
the  solutions  arrived  at  In  Williams 
&  H;  irrell.  New  York  tlesijJiiers. 

Gnstomer  access  to  the  sellinjr 
space  on  this  ll(M)r  is  solely  by 
means  ol  a  bank  ol  ele\ators  lo¬ 
cated  at  one  edf'e  ol  the  area,  and 
the  problem  iinobed  opening  n|> 
this  area  to  create  an  inviting  air 
of  spaciousness  ami  Ireedom  while 
at  the  same  time  limiting  depart¬ 
ments  within  well-delmed  bound¬ 
aries. 

The  use  ol  disiincii\e  color 
schemes  and  wall  materials  to 
separate  one  department  Ironi  its 
neighlM)r  provided  one  answer,  but 
a  second  and  more  nnnsnal  solu¬ 
tion  was  the  employment  ol  novel 
open-screening  devices  that  succeed 
in  limiting  and  separating  in¬ 
dividual  departments  without 
bUKking  them  oil  comj)letely  and 
thus  defeating  the  primarv  aim  ol 


spaciousness  aiul  lieedom. 

Two  of  these  separating  screens 
are  ol  special  interest.  I  he  Inst  is 
the  uttit  ittstalled  at  one  end  <»l 
the  Jutiior  .Miss  sh<K‘  depat tment. 
separating  it  Irom  the  adjacent 
dress  department.  This  screett  de¬ 
vice  consists  ol  tlnee  parts;  Hcxcr 
box.  ciuvecl  display  shelves,  and 
sletider  wocnleti  columns  that  ex- 
tetul  to  the  ceiling.  I  he  white 
painted  IIckh  box  is  desigtied  to 
hold  potted  plants  atul  llowers  that 
may  be  changed  trom  time  to  time 
according  to  seasonal  recpiiiements. 
The  curved  lime-greeu  shelves  pro¬ 
vide  a  pleasing  color  note  atul  also 
contribute  to  suggestive  selling  by 
their  use  for  sIuh-  display.  I  he 
separating  unit  is  completed  by 
ceiling-height  wckkI  columns  which 
are  paitited  a  rasplKiry  shade  ol 
red. 

Fl(H)r-to-ceiling  screens  that 
separate  the  Junior  Miss  Shoe  de¬ 
partment  from  the  adjoining  mil 
litierv  departtnent  form  a  second 
unusual  device.  Gotistmcted  ol 
Flexlxrard,  a  composition  cement 
and  asbestos  panel,  these  light- 
green  screens  incorjxrrate  eye-level 
display  cases  that  extetul  through 
the  bcxly  of  each  screen.  I'he  in- 


Scr««n  taparafion  bafwaan  shoe 
and  Millinary  Daparfmanfs. 


teriors  ol  these  cases  are  painted 
white,  and  their  contetits  are  illu¬ 
minated  bv  direct  lighting  Irom 
{Continued  on  page  56) 


Effects  of  Conscription  on  Social 
Security  Tax  Payments  Analyzed 

Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  56 

By  H.  I.  Kleinhaus 
Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


ONSIDERABLE  interest  has 
been  evidenced  during  re¬ 
cent  months  concerning  the 
question  whether  payments  made 
by  employers  to  employees  entering 
into  the  military  or  naval  service 
are  taxable  under  the  various  state 
unemployment  compensation  sys¬ 
tems  and  under  the  federal  social 
security  system. 

Just  as  this  issue  goes  to  press,  it 
has  been  announced  that  such  pay¬ 
ments  will  not  be  considered  as  tax¬ 
able  wages  under  the  Federal  Acts 
respecting  .Social  Securitv.  The  full 
text  of  the  decision  is  not  available 
at  the  moment  but  it  can  Ixj  as¬ 
sumed  that  this  tax  exemption  ap¬ 
plies  to  voluntary  payments  on  the 
part  of  the  employer. 

Prior  to  this  decision.  Ruling 
S.S.T.  49  was  in  effect  relating  to 
payments  by  employers  to  members 
of  the  State  National  Guard.  This 
ruling  was  covered  in  Clontrollers’ 
Congress  .Social  Securitv  Bulletin 
No.  20,  which  apjiearcd  in  the  No¬ 
vember  1936  Bllletin,  and  it  is 
repeated  here; 

S.  S.  T.  49— corjioration 
voluntarily  pays  its  employees 
the  difference  l)etween  their 
normal  earnings  and  the 
amount  actually  received  by 
them  from  the  State  for  the 
time  they  serve  as  memtK'rs  of 
the  State  National  Guard. 

The  query  has  l)een  made: 
.\re  such  payments  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  l>e  treated  as  wages 
subject  to  tax?  The  official 
reply  holds  that  such  pay¬ 
ments  constitute  “wages”  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Act  and 
are  taxable  under  Title  IX. 

.Most  of  the  States  have  issued 
rulings  resjiecting  payments  made 
to  those  in  the  militarv  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  by 
former  employers.  It  is  probable 


that  rulings  running  counter  to  the 
Treasury  Department’s  most  recent 
decision  will  be  amended,  and  that 
those  States  waiting  for  such  Fed¬ 
eral  ruling  will  now  follow  it. 

The  State  rulings  as  thev  stand 
at  the  present  time  are  given  be¬ 
low: 

Rulings  by  States 

Colorado:  Not  taxal)le.  Pay¬ 
ments  considered  as  gratuities. 
Connecticut:  Not  taxable  if  not 
required  to  be  made  under 
contractual  obligations. 

District  of  Columbia:  Not  tax¬ 
able.  Such  pavments  not  based 
on  performance  of  personal 
services.  If  payments  relate  to 
a  contract  of  service  thev  will 
be  considered  as  wages. 

Florida:  Not  taxable.  Not  con¬ 
sidered  as  wages. 

Georgia:  Not  taxable.  Emplov- 
ees  not  performing  actual  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  employer  are  not 
(while  in  the  armetl  forces) 
eligible  for  l)enefits. 

Illinois:  Not  taxable.  .Any  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  supplement 
draftee’s  earnings  in  the  armed 
service  are  gratuities  not  based 
on  personal  ser\  ices. 

Iowa:  Not  taxable.  Deemed 

gratuities  unless  paid  under  a 
contract  in  existence  prior  to 
the  date  of  entering  armed 
service. 

Kansas:  Not  taxable.  Such  pa\- 
ments  deemed  to  be  purely 
gifts  unless  made  by  virtue  of 
a  contract. 

Kentucky:  Not  taxable  unless 
made  under  contract. 
Louisiana:  Not  taxable  unless 
made  under  contract. 

Maine:  Not  taxable.  Payments 
made  by  an  employer  where 
no  service  is  |)erformed  con¬ 


sidered  as  gratuities. 

Maryland:  Not  taxable.  Ruling 
temporary.  Final  ruling  will 
depend  iq>on  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department  ruling. 

Michigan:  Not  taxable  if  given 
as  a  gratuity  and  not  in  return 
for  nor  based  iqjon  nor  related 
to  personal  ser\ices  rendered, 
or  pursuant  to  an  expressed  or 
implied  contractual  obligation. 

Minnesota:  Not  taxable  if  paid 
voluntarily  and  not  predicated 
upon  the  performance  of  serv¬ 
ices  either  past  or  future.  (It 
would  seem  that  this  ruling 
might  hold  as  taxable  gradu¬ 
ated  payments  based  on  length 
of  service  prior  to  entering  the 
armed  forces.) 

Missouri:  Not  taxable.  Ruling 
reads  “payments  to  a  con¬ 
scripted  individual.”  (This 
leaves  open  the  question  of 
payments  to  those  who,  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  drafted  or  for  other 
reasons,  \olunteered  for  serv¬ 
ice  or  those  who  were  inducted 
into  the  United  States  Service 
under  the  National  Guard 
.Act.) 

Montana:  Not  taxable  if  entire¬ 
ly  soluntary,  not  made  under 
a  contract  of  employment  or 
under  a  general  rule  of  the 
emplover's  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  if  carried  on  the 
hooks  of  the  employer  as  a  gift 
(not  as  salaries  or  wages.) 

\ehraska:  Not  taxable  if  a 

gratuitous  undertaking  which 
employer  may  continue  or  dis- 
contiuue  without  further  obli¬ 
gation.  (This  decision,  dated 
Octolier  3,  1940,  related  to  pay¬ 
ment  of  dilference  between 
base  military  pay  and  civil  pav 
to  employee  members  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserse 
Officers’  Canps  during  their 
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one  year  ol  service.  It  also 
held  that  payments  to  those 
called  for  service  other  than 
above  of  the  individual's  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Employer’s 
Saving  and  Profit  Sharing 
Fund  and  of  the  employee’s 
portion  of  the  Group  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan,  if  made  gratuitous¬ 
ly  are  also  deemed  exempt 
from  taxation,  being  consid¬ 
ered  as  dismissal  payments 
which  the  employer  is  not 
legally  required  to  make.) 
S’ei'ada:  Not  taxable  if  volun¬ 
tary,  under  a  temjwrary  rul¬ 
ing,  which  it  projx)ses  to  make 
definite  through  specific  legis¬ 
lation. 

Sew  Hampshire:  Not  taxable. 
Such  payments  deemed  not  to 
be  for  personal  service  subject 
to  the  control  of  emplover. 
Gratuities  are  ordinarily  con¬ 
sidered  wages,  but  the  tax  does 
not  apply  to  payments  made 
voluntarily  to  persons  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  L'.  S.  or 
any  State. 

Sew  Jersey:  Not  taxal)le  if  made 
voluntarily. 

Sew  Mexico:  Not  taxable  if 
voluntary  and  not  in  return 
for  previous  or  current  serv¬ 
ices. 

Sew  York:  Not  taxable.  I  he 
ruling  applies  to  any  payments 
made  by  the  emplo\er  volun¬ 
tarily  tt)  or  in  behalf  of  a  per¬ 
son  while  such  jrerson  per¬ 
forms  military  service  in  the 
armed  service  of  the  U.  S.  or 
any  State. 

Sorth  Carolina:  Not  taxable. 
Such  payments  not  considered 
wages  payable  for  services  per¬ 
formed. 

Sorth  Dakota:  Not  taxable. 
Payments  must  be  voluntary 
and  not  under  an  expressed  or 
implied  contract.  The  ruling 
mentions  conscripted  employ¬ 
ees  and  leaves  some  doubt  on 
the  question  of  others  entering 
the  armed  forces. 

Ohio:  Not  taxable.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  voluntary  payments 
made  to  employees  inducted 
into  military  or  naval  service 
under  the  National  Defense 
program. 

South  Carolina:  Not  taxable. 


\'oluntary  payments  to  those 
inducted  into  the  G.  S.  mili¬ 
tary  service  not  considered 
wages: 

Utah:  Not  taxable.  .Must  be  vol¬ 
untary  payments  not  under 
legal  obligation. 

Virginia:  Not  taxable.  Payments 
made  must  l)e  soluntary  and 
not  under  a  pre-existing  con¬ 
tract.  The  same  applies  to  the 
employee’s  jxjrtion  of  the 
Group  Insurance  plan  and  the 
Employer’s  Savings  Fund  and 
Profit  Sharing  Pension  Fund. 

Washington:  Taxable.  \’olun- 
tary  payments  and  gratuities 
are  expressly  included  as  wages 
in  the  State  Unenq>loyment 
Cx)mpensation  Act.  In  order 
to  exempt  such  payments  s|x.-ci- 
fic  legislation  would  l)e  re¬ 
quired. 

West  Virginia:  Not  taxable  if 
voluntarx  ami  not  under  legal 
obligation. 

Il’/iTOMS/N;  Not  taxable.  Pav- 
ments  to  employees  inducted 


into  the  U.  S.  military  or  naval 
serxice  for  a  year  or  more 
“with  respect  to  the  jieriod  of 
such  service’’  are  not  wages. 
(This  evidently  means  that 
the  payments  must  relate  to 
the  future  rather  than  to  the 
past.  In  other  words,  probably 
a  payment  or  series  of  pay¬ 
ments,  definitely  depending  on 
the  length  of  past  employ¬ 
ment,  might  l>e  deemed  not 
exempt  from  taxation,  whereas 
a  payment  or  payments  in  con¬ 
templation  of  all  or  part  of 
the  j>eri<xl  of  military  service 
(say  ‘X’  dollars  for  each  month 
of  such  serxice)  xvould  defi¬ 
nitely  lx;  exempt.) 

Besides  the  definite  rulings  noted 
alx>xe,  the  folloxving  information 
has  Ix-en  issued  through  official 
sources  in  other  States  resjjecting 
the  question  inxolxed: 

Massachusetts:  No  ruling  to  date 
on  the  question  of  payments 
to  memix'rs  of  the  federal 
armed  forces.  This  State  has 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


Controlling  Prices  in  Wartime 


W  artime  Control  of  Prices.  By 
Charles  Hardy:  Brookings  Insti¬ 
tution.  Yi  ashington.  D.  C.;  Sl.OO; 

216  pp. 

O  the  aid  of  the  perplexed 
merchant  (and  the  rest  of  the 
business  community)  comes  Mr. 
Hardy  xvith  his  concise  and 
scholarly  lxM)k.  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Department. 
.•\  reading  of  it  xvill  gixe  the  basic 
and  underlying  reasons  for  price 
movements  during  a  xvar  (or  de¬ 
fense  preparedness)  periixl  and. 
xvhile  it  xvill  not  solve  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  problems,  it  will  at  least 
provide  him  xvith  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  xvill  enable  him  to  defend 
himself. 

I'he  slmrt  intrcxluction,  xvhich  is 
almost  a  review  of  one’s  old  college 
Eton.  I.  furnishes  the  raxv  material 
of  economic  concepts  on  which  the 
studx  is  based.  No  self-respecting 
economist  could  xvrite  as  much  as 
a  page  xvithout  defining  the  func¬ 
tion  of  price.  Mr.  Hardx  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  but  his  statement  is  par- 
ticularlx  xvell  draxvn.  He  then  de- 
scrilx*s  the  factors  that  create  price 
disturbances.  One  of  these  factors. 


“Large  goxernment  purchases  on  a 
competitive  basis”,  xve  see  in  opera- 
tiott  ttxlax  in  sottie  tuarkets.  The 
matter  of  goxerttment  fiscal  ptolicy 
is  closelv  related  to  prices.  Shall 
xve  litiatice  the  “effort”  by  taxes, 
lx>rroxving.  or  batik  credit  (paper 
moitev)  ?  Mr.  Hardv  maintains 
that  the  cost  of  a  xvar  is  not  passed 
on  to  future  generations  through 
financing  by  government  Ixtrrow- 
iug. 

Itulirect  control  over  prices  may 
be  established  by  such  means  as  en¬ 
couragement  of  imports,  stimula¬ 
tion  of  domestic  prtxiuction  and 
removal  of  restrictions  on  output 
such  as  the  Fair  Lalx^r  Standards 
.\ct  of  1938.  These  devices  all 
have  the  consequence  of  placing  a 
greater  supply  of  comnKxlities  on 
the  market. 

Ciovernment  purchases  fall  into 
three  classes:  (1)  Minor  items 
used  by  the  goxernment  and  by 
the  general  public  (ink,  soap, 
etc.) :  (2)  commodities  of  a  nature 
|x-culiar  to  xvar  (battleships,  bar¬ 
racks,  etc.) :  (3)  commodities  in 
xvhich  there  is  serious  comp>etition 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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held  that  payments  by  employ¬ 
ers  t)f  the  difference  l>etween 
normal  wages  and  amounts  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  State  (Na¬ 
tional  Guard)  while  in  en¬ 
campment  do  constitute  wages. 
Rhode  Island:  No  ruling.  Ques¬ 
tion  awaiting  federal  decision. 
Vermont:  No  ruling.  .Awaiting 
formal  decision  by  G.  S.  I'reas- 
ury  Department. 

I  he  .States  and  I'erri lories  not 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs  are  proltably  awaiting  the 
decision  of  the  I'.  S.  rreasury  De¬ 
partment.  (I'he  information  given 
is  based  on  the  re|M)rts  of  the  Social 
•Security  Go-Ordinator  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  .America,  Inc.) 

Credit  Against  Federal  Payroll 
Tax  for  Delayed  Payments  to 
State  Unemployment  Funds 

The  passage  of  the  .Second  Re\- 
enue  Act  of  1910  will  enable  em¬ 
ployers  who  were  late  in  making 
payments  to  their  slate  unemploy¬ 
ment  funds  to  take  credit  for  such 
delayed  payments  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  taxes  im|M>sed  by 
Title  IX  of  the  .Social  Security  Act 
and  by  the  Federal  Unemployment 
'Fax  .Act  (su|x,‘rseding  Title  IX  of 
the  Social  .Security  Act) . 

If  the  retjuired  state  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  years  193(),  1937,  ami 
1938  are  paid  prior  to  Decemlier 
6th  (which  is  before  the  (iOih  day 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Second 
Revenue  Act  of  1910),  the  em¬ 
ployer  may  take  full  credit— i.  e., 
up  to  90%  of  his  Federal  tax.  With 
respect  to  delayed  state  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  Year  1939,  only  90"^, 
of  the  amount  ordinarily  allowable 
may  lx*  taken  as  credit. 

Furthermore,  the  credit  against 
the  Federal  tax  for  state  lax  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  year  1939,  with 
resjxct  to  wages  paid  after  No- 
vemlxr  17,  1940  (40  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Second  Revenue 
Act  of  1940)  is  allowable  without 
the  retjuirement  that  such  state 
contributions  lx  paid  prior  to  De¬ 
cember  6th. 

Refund  ol  F'ederal  taxes  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  credits  due  under 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  .Sec¬ 
ond  Revenue  Act  of  1940  may  lx 
obtained  through  fding  Form  843 
with  the  Department  of  Internal 
Revenue. 


Income  Deductions 

The  income  tax  ruling  issued 
in  Octolxr  1940  (I.  T.  3417) 
allows  a  deduction  from  gross  in¬ 
come  of  the  j)aynxnis  made  to  em- 
plovees  entering  military  or  naval 
service,  etc.  I'he  ruling  reads  as 
follows: 

“.Salaries  paid  by  emjjl*)yers 
during  the  present  emergency 
to  employees  who  are  absent 
in  the  military  or  naval  serv¬ 
ice,  or  who  are  serving  the 
Government  in  other  wavs  at 


on  Draftee  Payments 

a  nominal  compensation,  but 
w'ho  intend  to  return  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  emergency, 
are  allowable  deductions  from 
gross  iiuome  for  Federal  in¬ 
come  tax  purposes.” 

Such  payments  moreover,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  more  recent  ruling 
just  received,  do  constitute  taxable 
income  to  the  recipient  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Federal  inctnne  tax 
laws. 


What  Is  the  Status  of  Experience 
Rating  in  Your  State? 


DURINC;  the  current  year 
Indiana,  Nebraska.  .South 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  are  grant¬ 
ing  lower  tax  rates  under  their  un- 
emj)loyment  compensation  systems 
to  employers  who  have  stabilized 
employment.  Merit  rating  pro- 
^isions  are  in  operation  and  cer¬ 
tain  employers  are  realizing  actual 
tax  savings. 

The  state  laws  of  Kentucky,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont.  Virginia, 
and  \Vest  Virginia  have  been  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  Federal  .Stxial  .Security 
Board  and  merit  rating  will  be¬ 
come  effective  in  January  1941.  In 
the  following  stales  —  .Alabama, 
.Arizona,  C^alifornia,  Gonnecticut, 
Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Tennessee,  'Fexas,  and  Utah— the 
laws  also  provide  for  the  operation 
of  merit  rating  during  1941.  Of 
these  laws,  some  have  been  refused 
certilieation,  others  are  awaiting 
final  action,  and  certification  of 
still  others  has  not  yet  been  applied 
for.  .All  our  members  in  those 
states  where  merit  rating  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  next  year  should  iiujuire 
nme  of  their  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  (aimmissions  the  exact  status 
of  their  laws. 

I  he  Fexas  provision  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  become  effective  january  1, 
1941,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
the  Sixial  Security  Board  has  de¬ 
clined  to  certify  the  law.  .Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  bulletin  of  the  Texas  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  there 


is  a  12  million  dollar  tax  savings 
at  stake  in  Fexas,  and  the  employ¬ 
ers.  refusing  to  sit  idly  by,  are 
making  a  strong  light  for  approval 
of  the  law.  The  State  .Administra¬ 
tor  of  Unemployment  Insurance 
was  invited  to  address  a  meeting 
of  employers  in  Dallas  and  many 
interesting  facts  were  revealed.  The 
employers  learned  that  the  Texas 
provision  for  experience  rating 
conformed  to  the  requirements  of 
the  original  Federal  law,  but  under 
the  .August  1939  .Amendments,  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Gommis- 
sion  found  technicalities  which 
permitted  them  to  refuse  certifica¬ 
tion.  Pressure  is  being  brought  to 
bear,  and  the  assistance  of  all 
'Fexas  Gongressmen  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Washington  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  business  men  and  trade 
representatives  will  be  re<iuested. 
if  necessary,  to  accomplish  certifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Texas  law'. 

The  Texas  experience  is  called 
to  the  attention  of  our  members, 
because  it  is  only  through  such  de¬ 
termination  that  results  will  lx  ac¬ 
complished.  The  N.  R.  D.  G.  .A. 
S(xial  Security  Gommittec  has  ex¬ 
pressed  time  and  time  again  the 
opinion  that  employers  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  apathetic  on  this  vital 
question.  Experience  Rating  pre¬ 
sents  valuable  opportunities  for 
tax  savings— take  advantage  of 
them! 
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A  Year-Round  Loss  Prevention  Plan 


The  Incentive  Principle  Applied  to  Fire  Insurance 

Hy  A.  I*.  Langk,  Hale  liras.  Stores,  liu San  Francisco 


A  LI.  policies  issued  by  (ire  in- 
^  surance  carriers  covering 
mercliaiulise  in  our  stores 
under  automatic  sprinkler  protec¬ 
tion  were  renewed,  ellecti\e  No¬ 
vember  1,  1910,  with  the  following 
clause  incorporated  in  the  lorm: 

“It  is  understood  that  this 
insurance  shall  not  attach  on 
any  loss  unless  same  exceeds 
the  sum  of  $200  and  then  only 
for  its  proportion  of  the 
amotint  in  excess  of  $250.” 

1  his  action  on  our  part  was 
taken  as  the  result  of  a  study  made 
and  statistical  data  compiled  by  us 
over  a  period  of  10  years.  It  was 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  aj)|K.‘ar- 
ance  in  the  |ournal  of  Commerce 
(New  York)  of  .September  27, 
1940,  of  an  editorial  captioned 
Fire  Prextention  an  Imperative 
Duty,  from  which  I  tpiote: 

“The  development  of  care- 
fid  habits  to  jireveni  needless 
lire  losses  is  an  example  of  the 
type  of  .self-dis(  ipline  that  a 
strong  people  must  have.  A 
burst  of  enthusiasm  lot  one 
week  is  not  enough.  Fire  l‘re- 
vention  Week  should  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  year  of  carefulness  in 
the  protection  of  persons  and 
property  from  preventable  de¬ 
struction  by  fire.” 

Objective 

The  objective  sought  to  lie  at¬ 
tained  is  avoidance  of  loss  due  to 
pre\entable  octurreiues.  Such  loss 
is  not  limited  to  those  against 
which  we  are  insured  under  a  fire 
insurance  policy  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  the  extended  coverage  en- 
tlorsement.  It  extends  to  Work¬ 
men's  Oimpensation,  Public  Lia¬ 
bility,  Mercantile  .Safe  llurglary 
and  Inside  Hold-up  where  these 
toverages  are,  as  they  shoidd  al¬ 
ways  be  in  the  case  of  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  written  on  a  basis  pro¬ 
viding  for  adjustment  of  premi¬ 
ums  in  accordame  with  adual  ex¬ 
perience. 


riiere  is  a  certain  inter-relation¬ 
ship  between  Fire  Insurance  and 
Workmen's  C'.ompensaiion  and 
Public  Liability  Insurance  in  cases 
where  rates  for  the  latter  two  are 
alfected  by  experience.  .\  fire  on 
our  premises,  although  entailing 
only  a  trilling  loss  to  building  or 
contents,  might  tpiite  conceivably 
cause  injuries  to  employees  and  to 
members  of  the  public  (through 
panic  for  instance)  for  which  we 
might  be  held  liable  and  which 
wouhl  retluce  or  possibly  comjilete- 
ly  extinguish  our  experience 
credits. 

Fhe  same  argument  applies  to 
safe  burglary  and  inside  hold-up. 
.V  fire  on  the  premises  causes  con¬ 
fusion,  ’ollering  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  safe  burglary  and  inside 
hold-up.  I'his  is  recognized  by 
(Casualty  Underwriters,  many  of 
whom  continue  to  stis]>end  such 
ctiverage  if  loss  (Kcurs  at  time  of 
fire  on  the  premises. 

Deductibles  Are  Not  New' 

I  he  use  of  the  tlediu  lible  clause 
originated  in  insurance  coverages 
designetl  to  cover  losses  sustained 
through  so-talled  “.\cts  of  CtKl”— 
eartiujuake.  windstorin,  hail,  the 
perils  of  the  sea. 

Professor  .S.  .S.  Huebner  has  said, 
“In  marine  insurance  the  deducti¬ 
ble  feature  has  been  granted  for 
many,  many  years.  Fhey  call  it  a 
franchise  or  a  memorandum  clause, 
and  it  is  a  wise  princi|)le”. 

The  deductible  clause  has  al¬ 
ways  been  mandatory  in  earth¬ 
quake  insurance,  the  amount  (per 
cent)  being  generally  in  excess  of 
any  loss  which  experience  shows 
may  reasonably  be  expetted  to 
occur. 

It  is  in  frecpient  use  iu  insuring 
unprotected  property,  either  in  the 
form  of  the  'Fhree  Fourths  Loss 
Ulause,  whereby  the  insured  Itears 
one  fourth  of  any  loss,  large  or 
small,  that  may  occur;  or  the  Fhree 
Fourths  Value  Ulause,  whereby  the 
insured  must  bear  the  entire  Icxss 


sustained  in  excess  of  three  fourths 
of  the  sound  insurable  value  of  the 
property  damaged  or  destroyed. 

It  is  practically  mandatory  in 
automobile  collision  insurance,  and 
quite  extensively  used  in  wind¬ 
storm  insurance.  In  lx)th  of  these 
cases,  however,  it  is  not  primarily 
based  on  a  desire  to  sectire  the  in¬ 
sured’s  ctxtperation  iu  lews  preven¬ 
tion  but  on  the  certainty  that 
every  automobile  will  sustain  some 
collision  damage  and  that,  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections,  every  building  w’ill 
stistain  some  loss  by  windstorm,  the 
cost  of  adjusting  and  paying  either 
of  which  often  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  loss. 

It  is  mandatory  in  certain  forms 
of  personal  property  insurance  for 
the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  paragraph. 

Deductible  Clause  Desirable 

Five  years  ago  Charles  .\.  Har¬ 
nett.  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  advtuated  a 
law  providing  personal  injury  lia- 
bMity  of  $2500  to  $5,000  and  prop¬ 
erty  damage  of  $200  with  a  $25  or 
$51)  deductible  clause. 

.\.  Van  Cotirt  Miller,  addressing 
the  .American  .Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Teachers  of  Insurance  De¬ 
cember,  1939,  said: 

“1  wish  to  refer,  in  passing, 
to  the  jMissibility  of  a  greater 
use  of  the  deductible  clauses. 
Prof.  Ralph  Blanchard  [of 
Columbia  LI  liversity]  has  re¬ 
peatedly  ed  out  that  in¬ 

surance.  |>aracularly  htr  large 
buyers,  as  at  present  written, 
is  uneconomical  to  the  extent 
that  it  covers  a  multitude  of 
small  losses  which  could  be 
easily  borne  by  the  insured. 
In  many  lines  of  insurance  the 
expen.se  of  handling  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  small  losses  is  out  of 
pro(M)rtiou  to  their  inqMtr- 
tance.  Insurance  shoidtl  cover 
primarily  losses  which  would 
l)e  of  serious  financial  im|>ort 
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to  the  insured.  Economy  de¬ 
mands  that  only  such  losses  be 
covered”. 

Commenting  upon  Hale  Bros.’ 
use  of  the  deductible  clause.  Prof. 
Ralph  H.  Blanchard  says: 

“It  is  my  notion  that  no  one 
should  take  out  insuratice  for 

the  first - (say,  S25) 

dollars  of  loss,  and  that  in 
each  case  the  amount  should 
be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances  of  the 
risk.  I  feel  that  in  my  own 
case,  I  should  have  a  deducti¬ 
ble  of  $100  on  all  policies  so 
that  my  premium  might  be 
used  to  cover  the  reallv  impor¬ 
tant  hazard  of  serious  losses”. 

Objections  to  Deductible  Clause 

Three  general  objections  to  the 
use  of  the  deductible  clause  have 
been  advanced.  The  first,  with 
which  I  am  in  full  sympathy,  is  in 
connection  with  certain  forms  of 
liability  insurance  where  the  in¬ 
sured,  by  making  a  payment  within 
the  amount  of  the  deductible 
might  involve  his  carrier  wliere  no 
liability  exists;  or  on  the  other 


hand  where  the  carrier,  to  get  rid 
of  an  annoying  claimant,  might 
allow  an  unmeritorious  claim,  the 
burden  of  paying  which  would  fall 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  upon  the 
insured. 

The  second,  with  which  I  am 
emphatically  not  in  sympathy,  is 
the  contention  on  the  part  of  cer¬ 
tain  insurance  carriers  that  any  loss 
assumed  by  them  under  the  policy 
should  be  recoverable  regardless  of 
how  small  such  a  loss  might  be.  I 
find  it  impossible  to  stpiare  such  a 
contention  with  their  practices  or 
preachments  in  other  coverages. 

The  third  relates  to  inability  to 
prevent  the  so-called  “Acts  of 
G(k1”.  True,  the  insured  cannot 
prevent  these  but  he  can,  at  least 
to  a  degree,  guard  against  ^the 
severity  of  such  acts.  Nor  can  he 
fullv  guard  against  loss  by  fire,  but 
he  can  minimize  that  peril. 

And  he  u'ill  do  so  if  he  is  direct¬ 
ly  and  immediately  reiearded  for 
his  expenditure  in  time  and  money 
hy  reduced  cost  of  insurance  either 
at  the  inception  of  the  jjolicy  or  bv 
adjustment  at  expiration  thereof 
on  a  basis  of  individual  experience 
as  in  the  case  of  Workmen’s  Cioin- 


pensation  insurance. 

Effect  on  the  Burning  Ratio 
and  Rate 

Obviously,  if  the  determination 
to  prevent  fire  losses  l)ecomes  gen¬ 
eral  and  proves  successful,  the 
burning  ratio  will  show  a  further 
decline,  compared  with  which  the 
decline  in  the  past  five  years  will 
appear  trifling.  This  will  carry 
with  it  further  declines  in  rates 
and,  therefore,  decline  in  profit  to 
the  insurance  carriers  which  oper¬ 
ate  on  a  cost  plus  basis.  This,  in 
turn,  will  reduce  the  compensation 
to  agents  and  brokers.  It  will  also 
reduce  the  income  of  adjusters 
since  there  will  be  fewer  losses  to 
adjust. 

Effects  on  Arsonists 

It  has  been  contended  that  im¬ 
posing  the  first  (generally  a  nomi¬ 
nal)  amount  of  fire  loss  upon  the 
assured  will  not  deter  the  arsonist. 
This  is  on  the  theory  that  if  such 
a  one  has  property  on  which  he 
carries,  say,  S.50,000  fire  insurance, 
he  will  not  allow  a  deductible 
clause  of  S250  or  S500  or  even 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Prize  Winner  in  South  Bend 


Robertson's  of  South  Bend,  Indiana  won  a  first  prize  in  the  Association  of  Commerce  spon¬ 
sored  window  show  with  this  coat  display.  Frank  G.  Bingham  is  Robertson's  display  director. 
A  huge  apple  dramatized  the  color  theme,  ''Apple  Red.'' 
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What’s  the  Saving — if  Any — in 
Skeletonized  Billing? 

f 

.  .  .  Answer,  by  the  author:  ”The  saving,  if  any,  is  a  miracle!” 


By  Charles  F.  Sheldon,  Formerly  Manager,  Boston  Credit  Bureau 


WHEN  tonsitleration  is  given 
to  the  present  wave  of  in¬ 
terest  in  skeletonized  bill¬ 
ing,  it  is  essential  to  realize  from 
the  start  that  it  is  not  a  fad.  It  is 
the  expressing  through  the  experi¬ 
mental  process  of  a  long  considered 
and  much  discussed  improvement 
in  the  entire  process  of  recording 
thirty-day  charge  customer  pur¬ 
chases. 

.Skeletonized  billing  is  precisely 
what  its  name  implies— the  strip¬ 
ping  of  excess  itemization  from  the 
customer’s  bill.  After  the  state¬ 
ment  has  been  skeletonized,  the 
basic  posting  items  that  remain  on 
it,  other  than  the  name  and  address 
label,  are:  debits,  credits,  payments 
and  balances.  One  store  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  it  is  reported,  eliminates  the 
posting  of  payments  from  the  state¬ 
ment.  At  the  present  time,  there¬ 
fore,  a  dual  posting  is  required. 
New  billing  machines  have  been 
purchased,  however,  that  permit 
balances  to  be  posted  to  both  state¬ 
ment  and  history  record.  The  com¬ 
pleted  statement  is  truly  a  skeleton. 

Let  us  frankly  admit  that  cus¬ 
tomers  do  not  seriously  object  to 
the  new  bill  at  the  beginning  of 
the  change  over  from  regular  to 
skeletonized  billing.  Few'  custom¬ 
ers  take  the  trouble  to  comment  on 
the  change.  In  one  store,  with  over 
200,000  statements  mailed,  less 
than  fifty  customers  w'ere  recorded 
as  being  troubled  by  it;  none  of 
the  complaints  were  serious  enough 
to  threaten  stoppage  of  trading. 
But,  if  we  immediately  jump  to 
specific  conclusions  on  such  nebu¬ 
lous  premises  and  accept  skeleton¬ 
ized  billing  as  near  perfection,  wc 
might  expect  to  wake  up  one  fine 
morning  with  a  severe  case  of  the 
jitters.  There  is  more  to  skeleton¬ 
ized  billing  than  a  streamlined 
statement. 

Before  such  a  simplified  bill  is 


Tliis  is  the  first  of  two 
articles  to  appear  in  The 
Bulletin  by  Charles  Shel¬ 
don,  well  known  to  credit 
managers.  He  has  recently 
completed  a  fact-finding  sur¬ 
vey  tindertaken  for  a  large 
manufacturer  during  the 
cotirse  of  tvhich  he  traveled 
from  coast  to  coast.  The 
Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
believes  that  Mr.  Sheldon’s 
findings  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  Bulletin  readers. 
The  opinions  expressed  are 
those  of  the  author  and  do 
not  necessarilv  reflect,  the 
views  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division. 

J.  Anton  H agios 

Manager,  C.M.D. 


an  actuality,  there  are  several 
necessary  changes  in  backstage 
operations.  There  are  also  several 
additional  operations  that  come 
after  the  simplified  bill.  And,  what 
is  of  far  greater  imfjortance,  there 
are  the  nascent  problems  that  may 
explode  at  the  point  of  greatest 
complacency. 

But  questioning  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  new  system  elicits  nothing 
but  enthusiasm  for  what  it  does. 
The  plan  may  be  good  or  bad,  but 
the  sponsors’  enthusiasm  for  it 
woidd  never  betray  any  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Whether  this  enthusiasm  is 
premature  or  not  is  yet  to  be  justi¬ 
fied. 

Skeletonized  billing  saves  dollars 
here,  and  adds  dollars  hereafter. 
The  question  resolves  into  whether 
the  savings  made  will  exceed  the 
additional  costs.  If  the  savings  are 


ollset  by  additional  costs,  do  the 
additional  values  obtained  from 
the  system  justify  the  change?  The 
most  that  can  be  said  about  this 
new  form  of  billing  today  is,  that 
it  has  possibilities;  its  ultimate 
savings,  however,  are  disputable. 
Many  more  installations  and  more 
expjerience  are  required  to  evaluate 
effectively  an  improvement  of  such 
magnitude. 

There  are  so  many  variants  in 
the  store’s  adaptations  to  skeleton¬ 
ized  billing— each  store’s  system 
differing  in  minor  respiects- that  a 
general  outline  cannot  be  pro¬ 
jected  for  all  stores.  An  outline  is 
required,  liowever,  if  any  reason¬ 
able  appraisal  of  the  plan  is  to  be 
made.  Consequently,  my  descrip¬ 
tion  w'ill  be  a  general  one  of  basic 
steps  necessary,  and  not  a  specific 
system  follow'ed  by  any  one  store. 
From  it,  you  who  have  not  dabbled 
in  this  new  operation  may  find 
some  help  and  perhaps  comfort, 
in  appraising  the  problem  from 
vour  own  store  viewpoint. 

Now— what  are  the  customary 
basic  operations  that  are  necessary 
with  skeletonized  billing? 

Here  they  are: 

1.  The  monthly  checks  are  fine- 
sorted  and  stored  and  pro¬ 
tected. 

2.  .\s  each  day’s  checks  are  re- 
<*-ived.  they  are  fine-sorted 
with  the  accumulated  sales- 
c  lecks. 

3.  Credits  are  fine-sorted  with 
checks. 

4.  Saleschecks  are  matched  with 
statements.  (Not  always  neces¬ 
sary)  . 

5.  Amounts  are  posted. 

6.  Statements,  saleschecks  and 
credits  are  photographed. 

7.  Checks  are  stapled  to  the  state¬ 
ment. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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News  !n  the  neckline  and  long  fitted 
bodice  with  skirt  beginning  at  the  hipbone. 


The  American  iusliion  scene  is 
a  riot  of  color,  glitter,  gold 
and  gay  embroideries.  In¬ 
spirations  come  from  almost  every 
period  of  the  past,  and.  most  in¬ 
sistently,  from  contem|M)rary  .South 
.America.  On  the  threshold  of  the 
spring  market  the  observer  finds 
variety  unlimited. 

I  bis  variety  is  strikingly  appar¬ 
ent  in  silhouettes.  To  interview  a 
series  of  stylists,  textile  people, 
model  makers  and  designers  is  to 
gather  many  conflicting  reports. 
One  puhlicatioii  in  the  fashion  field 
insists  that  the  slim  silhouette  is 
already  accepted  by  all  fashionable 
women;  but  in  attother  section  of 
its  editorial  story  reports  that  at 
several  outstanding  social  affairs 
full-skirted  frocks  were  predomi¬ 
nant.  Check-up  in  the  showrcmms 
reveals  an  astonishing  variety  of 
designs. 

.Americans  have  a  utilitariati 
turn  of  mind.  In  the  past  this  tal¬ 
ent  has  served  ns  well  in  adapting 


American  Fashion  Design 
Shows  Notable  Variety 

Inspiration  comes  from  many  sources; 
interpretations  are  various,  to  suit  all  tastes 

By  Bobbk  Donner 
lllusiyaliofis  hy  the  author 


extreme  suggestions  from  abroad 
into  practical  ideas  suited  to  our 
way  of  life.  Today,  with  the  limit¬ 
ing  factor  of  Parisian  fashion  dic¬ 
tatorship  removed,  American  talent 
for  the  wearable  and  reasonable  is 
even  more  apparent. 

No  longer  is  the  market  keyed  to 
prcKluce  a  slavishly  limited  assort¬ 
ment,  compelling  many  would-be 
fashionable  women  to  hK)k  as  they 
shoiddn't.  Instead  a  sufficiently 
wide  variety  of  silhouette  patterns 
is  appearing  to  take  care  of  every 
type  of  woman  smartly. 

.Some  designers,  of  course,  insist 
on  the  slim,  straight  line.  For  the 
tall  girl,  built  to  five  feet  eight  or 
nine  inches,  with  a  straight  dia¬ 
phragm  and  curved,  streamlined 
hips,  this  is  a  distinctive,  even 
glamourous  silhouette.  It  would 
be  t<M)  bad  for  the  short,  rotund 
figure  with  hips  that  no  amount  of 
corseting  will  reciuce  and  ankles 
which  wisdom  dictates  should  not 
l:e  emphasi/ed.  For  her  a  sil¬ 
houette  is  recpiired  that  will  give 
the  illusion  of  height  where  it  isn’t 
and  the  semblance  of  length  to  a 
torso  that  lacks  it.  .And  so.  many 
a  wise  merchant  is  showing  a  little 
of  both  and  much  of  the  iii-l:e- 
t weens.  I'he  success  of  the  wider 
skirts,  their  flattery  for  most 
women,  cannot  Ix'  ignored,  and 
many  lines  reflect  that  conviction. 

In  the  dance  and  evening  groups, 
many  very  full-skirted,  youthful 
iiKKlels  are  shown.  I'liey  have 
dropped  shoulder  lines  and  fittctl 
bodices.  I'here  are  also  smart, 
sleek,  well-draped.  straightline 
frocks,  suggesting  slimness  but  so 
well  manipidated  as  to  allow 
plenty  of  room  for  freedom  of 
movement  and  graceful  contour. 
Many  tunic  types  also  appear.  u.s- 
ing  skirts  which  are  straight  of  line 
but  finely  pleated,  again  giving 


ample  laMun  for  movement  and 
comfort.  I  bis  need  to  combine  an 
easy  grace  with  the  straight  line 
effect  has  resulted  in  the  use  of 
many  ingenious  devices  of  design. 
Pleats,  shirrings,  tricky  adjustment 
from  diaphragm  to  hipline  in  in¬ 
serts  and  at  seams,  pressed  pleats 
in  panel  arrangements,  disguised 
kick  pleats  and  pleated  flounces  are 
some  of  the  nteans  employed. 

•Above  the  waist,  the  fitted  iMKlicc 
shows  a  greater  ease  over  the 
bosom,  achieved  with  pleats  or  in¬ 
verted  folds.  .Shoidder  lines  are 
greatly  modified  and  indicate  a 
definite  trend  towards  the  more 
natural  and  sloping  shoidder,  now' 
Ix'ing  called  “feminine”. 

d'his  modified  shoulder  line  is 
gradually  making  its  appearance  in 
tailored  suits,  coats  and  dresses  in 
numerous  lines.  Where  the  square 
note  still  prevails  it  shows  a  grace- 
fid  reserve,  as  in  the  bretelle  type 
of  sleeveless  evening  frock  and  in 
some  of  the  jacketed  frocks. 

'I'he  waistline  is  rapidly  drop¬ 
ping.  many  dresses  showing  the 
skirt  beginning  at  the  hipbone. 
Moyen-age  influence  is  reflected  in 
the  smoothly  fitted  diaphragm  w’ith 
cuffed  pleats  ending  the  lower  than 
hipline  jointure  of  skirt  to  bmlice. 
The  newest  long,  smooth,  stream¬ 
lined  torso  effect  carries  the  line 
down  to  the  thighbone. 

'File  peacock  silhouette,  with  its 
fullness  to  the  back,  vies  for  inter¬ 
est  with  the  front  fullness  or  drape 
borroweil  from  Egyptian  and  Per¬ 
sian  antiipdty.  In  fact,  inspirations 
from  the  Persian,  Hindu,  Egyptian 
and  Cdiinese  go  along  cheerfully 
with  \  ictorian,  18(i()  and  1912  sil¬ 
houettes.  Designers  are  gleaning  a 
trick  here  and  a  gadget  there. 

A’ery  important  to  watch  is  the 
trend  towards  lovering  the  hips 
with  peplums.  tunics  or  clever 
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drapings.  As  a  means  of  developing 
a  slender  eliect  where  the  sni(K)th 
hipiine  is  difficult  to  achieve,  this 
st\le  development  will  prove  very 
important.  1  he  apron  aiul  remov¬ 
able  pej»liim  are  in  the  same 
group,  anti  will  Ik;  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  summer  anti  play  apparel. 

In  the  fabric  market  a  feeling  of 
reser\e  is  \ery  evitlent.  Pastels  lor 
resort  wear  are  in  grayetl  tones  anti 
muted  ellects.  In  prints  some 
houses  are  not  yet  showing,  while 
others  stress  smallness  t)f  motif. 
.\mong  vt)lume  price  lines  intlica- 
tif)ns  are  definitelv  towards  small, 
plain  geometries  and  simple  per¬ 
sonalized  prints.  1  here  are  dots, 
stpiares,  diamonds  and  scroll  pat¬ 
terns  witht>ut  a  specific  itlea  other 
than  just  pattern.  Stripes  anti 
checks  in  two  tone  effects  and  in 
multicolored  accents  are  also 
shown,  but  not  nearly  so  profusely 
as  in  the  seasons  past. 

One  fabric  stylist  obsertes  con¬ 
cerning  the  trend  that  it  is  “tlefi- 
nitely  utilitarian,  sttberetl,  colors 
subtlued,  fancies  ignoretl  anti  styl¬ 
ing  t)f  the  most  conservative."  But 
another  insists  that  the  notelties 
will  carrv  on  anti  that  he  inteiuls 
tt)  prt)mt)te  them.  This  mav  sound 
controversial:  what  it  indicates 
nu)st  significantlv  is  a  vitalitv  in 
the  fashion  picture  which  should 
work  great  gootl  all  arountl. 

Laces,  embroideries,  eyelet 
batiste  and  bead  embroideries  on 
ttrgantlie  etlgings  are  being  used 
for  daintier  frtuks.  tlestined  to 
dance  under  tropical  skies. 

Smart,  soft  two-toned  plaids  and 
checked  tweeds  anti  pastel  colored 
flannels  seem  tt)  follow  the  trentl 
towards  strfter  tlressmaker  tletails. 
Ease  in  the  jacket  is  achieved 
through  open  pleats,  and  interest 
is  developed  with  novel  pockets, 
buttons,  clasps  and  contrasts. 

The  jerkin  bids  fair  to  bectnne 
a  classic  item  for  active  and  specta¬ 
tor  spt)rts.  It  is  being  developed  in 
combination  with  printed  tailored 
rayons,  in  play  suits  and  other  ac¬ 
tive  sports  apparel. 

The  boyish  top  coat  l)orrowed 
from  men’s  wear  this  fall  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  summer  sports  groups, 
worn  with  lx)th  beach  and  town 
apparel.  The  long  swagger  top 
coats  are  showing  notched  reveres 
ending  in  round,  collarless  neck¬ 
lines.  Fleecy  woolens,  camel’s  hair. 


in  beige,  red,  or  eggshell  white, 
show  more  width  and  flare  in  back, 
with  the  front  in  straight  lines. 

Corroborating  the  indications 
tliat  future  trends  are  going  utili- 
larian  are  the  new  ilevelopments 
in  the  application  and  uses  of  the 
la  Ion  slide  fastener. 

Aside  from  its  st.indard  uses  as 
placket  fastener  for  skirts,  the  slide 
fastener’s  ()ossibilities  seemetl  limi¬ 
ted  when  applied  to  the  longer 
ihan  waist  length  garment.  Difh 
cidtN  of  adjustment,  retpiiring  un¬ 
graceful  (onlortions  in  closing  and 
I  he  disioi  iiou  to  contour  when  sit¬ 
ting  down,  were  obvious  enough 
reasons  for  a  search  into  a  l)etter 
was  to  do  it. 

Begititiing  with  the  top  coat  or 
the  “shortee"  that  has  become  a 
c  lassie  for  men’s  countrv  and  active 
sportswear:  and  its  sisterlv  proto¬ 
type,  the  l)oxv  fingertip  length 
coat,  the  problem  was  sohed  by 
attaching  the  slide  fastener  to  the 


Sketches  from  the  Talon,  Inc.,  collec¬ 
tion  of  beach  and  play  apparel  featur¬ 
ing  ingenious  uses  of  the  slide  fastener. 
The  flannel  short  coat  in  the  center  uses 
the  closing  sketched  in  Figure  I.  At 
left  a  fine  wale  corduroy  beach  coat, 
at  right  the  sarong-type  bathing  suit. 


facing,  in  which  a  cut  was  made 
about  two  inches  ftelow  the  clos¬ 
ing,  turned  back  and  stitched  to  the 
rest  of  the  facing,  leaving  a  free 
triangular  space  on  either  side  of 
the  placket.  I'liis  finish  gives  the 
necessary  ease  'and  freetlom  to 
manipulation  that  the  ohl  meth'Kl 
lacked,  and  leaves  free  the  lower 
part  of  the  peplum  to  follow  the 
contour  of  the  figure  in  all  posi¬ 
tions.  (Figure  1) 

For  the  reversibles  the  result  is 
e\eu  more  satisfat  tor\,  the  placket 
being  held  in  position  by  an  in- 
\isible  button  and  buttonhole. 
(Figure  2) 

(.oing  further  into  feminine 
fancies,  there  are  tricky  adjust¬ 
ments  in  paneled  skirts  that  fold 
»)\er  ami  button  into  graceful  front 
pleats  allowing  for  an  exceptional 
freeilom  of  movement  and  line. 
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G)st  estimates  10,000%,  25,000%,  60,000%  apart!  Our  surveyor 
questions  large  group  of  “typical  New  Yorkers”  regarding  28  familiar 
appliances.  Finds  their  lack  of  knowledge  exciting  and  distressing. 


Ii\  W'lI.l.lAM  W'KVI 


These  arc  the  most  exciting 
and  distressing  days  in  the 
history  of  this  multi-billion- 
year-old  world.  In  the  competition 
for  public  attention  earthquakes 
are  rivalled  by  nation-wide  bomb¬ 
ings,  wholesale  murder  and  sabo¬ 
tage.  As  never  before,  the  times 
demand  winged  words  from  those 
who  would  be  heard  in  the  market¬ 
place— or  certainly  that  the  speaker, 
whether  soap-boxer  or  trade  re¬ 
porter,  be  far  less  earth-bound  and 
prosaic  than  an  old  gray  mare.  So 
our  thesis  will  border  on  the  in¬ 
credible,  for  it  relates  not  to  such 
topics  as  the  40-hour  week  and  net 
profits  of  21/2  percent,  but  to  a 
speed  of  25,000  miles  a  second  and 
price  increases  of  50.000  percent 
and  63,000  percent. 

Perhaps  because  every  dog  is 
said  to  be  legally  entitled  to  one 
bite,  every  critic  worth  his  salt 
yields  sooner  or  later  to  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  write  at  least  one  |x>lemic 
bearing  the  head.  What’s  The 
Matter  With  The  .Appliance  De¬ 
partment?  This  he  does  with  all 
the  fervor,  and  little  of  the  skill, 
of  William  .Allen  White  inditing 
his  undying  What’s  The  Matter 
With  Kansas?  .  .  ,  It’s  our  turn 
now.  Herewith  are  simple  but 
startling  facts  and  figures  about  the 
billion-dollar  appliance  industry 
that  may  help  the  reader  of  a 
what’s-the-matter?  turn  of  mind 
to  draw’  conclusions  that  will  be 
keenly  appreciated  by  his  cash 
drawer.  Let’s  aim  to  put  a  bonus 
in  every  appliance  salesman’s  pock¬ 
et  and  two  pounds  of  caviar  in 
his  family  refrigerator! 

50,000^;  Apart 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we 
have  asked  thousands  of  questions 
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of  scores  of  consumers  well-known 
to  us  for  many  years— men  and 
women  business  executives,  a 
lawyer,  a  statistical  expert,  an  ad- 
\ertising  director,  a  designer  of 
store  fixtures,  an  editor,  and  others 
of  decidedly  more  than  average 
intelligence.  Each  month  they  all 
pay  household  electric  bills  and  we 
asked  them  how  much  they  esti¬ 
mated  it  costs  to  operate  each  of 
28  electrical  appliances— everything 
from  a  refrigerator  to  a  razor,  from 
a  7i/2-watt  lamp  to  a  hair  curler. 

Some  of  the  answers  were  as 
much  as  5,(M)0‘»;,  25.0()()%,  50,000% 
apart!  Thus  one  in  four  of  our 
witnesses  estimated  that  the  daily 
use  of  an  electric  razor  consumes 
20  cents  of  current  monthly,  which 
is  100  times  the  figure  supplied  by 
Consolidated  Edison.  Or  take  a 
clock:  the  cost  of  current  for 

operating  a  clock  was  estimated  by 
one  of  our  friends  at  1/10  of  a 
cent  per  month:  several  others 
thought  it  was  50  cents  a  month, 
while  an  office  manager  put  it  at 
70  cents  a  month,  just  63,000% 
higher  than  the  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  whose  considered  estimate  was 
1/10  of  a  cent.  (.All  of  our  in¬ 
formants  were  interviewed  private¬ 
ly  and  leisurely.  They  answered 
seriously,  indeed  for  the  most  part 
deliberately.  W’e  gave  none  of 
them  any  hint  as  to  actual  con¬ 
sumption  of  current,  taking  the 
precaution  of  not  assembling 
actual  costs  until  after  our  survev 
was  conqjleted.  Nor  did  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  mislead  the  cjuizzees  so 
that  our  story  might  be  even  more 
highly  colored  through  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  tablespcx)nful  of  dis¬ 
honesty  on  our  part.) 

If  our  arithmetic  is  correct— 


But  here  the  reader  interrupts, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  he’s  allergic  to 
figures  and  ne\er  had  any  use  for 
that  one  about,  "Remember,  () 
Stranger,  arithmetic  is  the  first  of 
sciences  and  the  mother  of  safety.” 
Or  the  reader  adds,  as  did  several 
of  those  we  questioned,  “.Vnyway, 
who  cares  about  the  cost  of  cur¬ 
rent  these  days?  Years  ago  per¬ 
haps,  but  not  today.” 

Empty  Refrigerators 

Our  replv  to  those  who  hate  fig¬ 
ures  is  that  we  shall  try  to  present 
only  sensational  figures,  figures  that 
talk— in  full  Technicolor.  As  to 
who  cares  about  cost  of  electric 
current,  w’e’d  sav  about  tw'O-thirds 
of  the  nation.  Character  of  proof? 
We  reported  in  these  columns 
about  a  year  ago  that  in  New  York 
it  is  customary  for  the  landlord  to 
supply  an  electric  refrigerator  to 
the  tenant,  even  though  the  apart¬ 
ment  rents  for  only  $30  to  $40  a 
month.  We  said  that  if  you  walked 
for  miles  along  the  streets  of  the 
city’s  Bronx,  or  Queens  County— 
the  latter  increasing  faster  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  building  construction 
than  any  other  etjual  area  in  the 
entire  world— you  would  see  thou¬ 
sands  of  “Apartment  for  Rent- 
Electric  Refrigerator”  signs.  Then, 
when  you  looked  overhead,  you’d 
see  countless  miles  of  window-sills 
crowded  with  crudely  wrapped, 
dusty  packages  of  food,  undeniable 
evidence  that,  although  all  of  those 
tenants  had  electric  refrigerators  at 
their  disposal,  20%  or  30%  of  them 
were  unwilling  to  pay  5  or  6  cents 
a  day  for  electric  current  to  keep 
their  food  clean  and  cold. 
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Consumers’  Bewilderment  Costs  Millions 


HE  figures  that  folloiv  nt(i\ 
indiaitr  to  the  reader  that 
retailers  lose  countless  tnillioiis  of 
dollars  of  sales  each  year  because 
they  are  cotiteut  that  consumers 
have  a  roui>h  idea  of  the  f>rice  of 
this  or  that  af)l)liance,  hut  only  a 
ludicrously  i)iaccurute  ((inception 
of  the  cost  of  the  current  it  con¬ 
sumes.  We  (lis((>\ere(l  in  |)assin^ 
ihal  all  ()l  ihe  exceptionally  well- 
inlbnnetl  eonsinners  that  suhinitteil 
to  otir  in(|iiiry  knew  that  an  auto- 
inohile  can  rnn  la  to  25  miles  on 
a  gallon  ol  gas,  although  halt  ot 
them,  like  Mr.  Willkie,  don’t  own 
a  car.  .None  ot  them  opined  that 
a  gallon  woidd  j)ropel  a  motor  car 
only  1/5  ot  a  mile,  nor  on  the 
other  hand  did  anyone  estimate 
that  a  gallon  ot  gas  would  sutfice 
to  run  a  car  2,000  or  ,1,000  miles! 

One  more  reterence  to  automo¬ 
biles  hetore  we  examine  the  appli¬ 
ance  data  collated.  During  the 
past  (juarter-century  we  have  read 
probably  10,000  ads  that  sought  to 
sell  automobiles.  Perhaps  25%  to 
50*'^  ot  those  ads  emphasized  the 
car’s  modest  consumption  ot  gaso¬ 
line.  During  the  same  quarter- 
century  we  have  paid  probably 
10,000  visits  to  hundreds  ol  depart¬ 
ment  stores  that  carried  electrical 
appliances.  We  hate  yet  to  tind  in 
any  ot  those  stores  a  placard  that 
mentioned  cost  ol  operation.  Nor 
can  we  recall  any  stcjre  whose  sales¬ 
people  could  give  cjuick  and  ac¬ 
curate  response  to  our  cjuestions 
regarding  cost  ot  current  necessary 
to  operate  various  appliances. 
Nor  can  we  recall  any  department 
store  ad  that  stated  not  only  price 
ot  an  appliance  but  approximate 
hourly  cost  of  operation. 

Ten  Typical  New  Yorkers 

Our  survey  relates  to  28  very 
varied  appliances: 

Washer 

Sewing  machine 
Health  lamp 
Radio 

Heating  pad 
7i/2-watt  lamp 
Refrigerator 
Range 
Clock 


.Mixer 
I  t  oner 
Razor 
Fan 

lO-watt  lamp 
10-watt  lamp 
(iO-watt  lamp 
100-watt  lamp 
lES  lloor  lamp 
( lasserole 
Walllc  iron 
Hair  curler 
X'acuum  cleaner 
Roaster 

Bathroom  heater 
Hair  drier 
Percftlator 
Egg  boiler 
Toaster 

Eo  each  ot  the  persons  tjues- 
tioned  we  showed  an  illustration  ot 
each  ot  the  28  appliances,  not  all 
ot  which  any  ot  them  owned  btit 
which  department  store  displays 
had  made  familiar  to  all.  For 
brevity’s  sake  we  shall  present,  in 
|>art,  the  tabulated  answers  given 
by  only  the  first  10  ot  our  friends 
that  we  questioned.  (  That  com¬ 
plete  tabulation,  incidentallv,  is  a 
record  open  to  public  inspection.) 

AH  10  ot  our  witnesses  live  in 
New  York  City  or  its  suburbs.  In¬ 
comes  ot  all  10  are  in  the  .SI 800  to 
SliOOO  range:  they  are  thrifty  peo¬ 
ple.  Five  of  them  are  men,  five  are 
women.  .Ml  five  men  are  married. 
Two  ot  the  women  are  married, 
three  are  single.  Fhe  two  married 
women  were  once  employed  bv 
newspapers  and  department  stores 
but  are  no  longer  business  j>eople. 
Fhe  remaining  eight  persons  tpies- 
tioned  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
varied  occupations  alluded  to  ear¬ 
lier  in  this  article.  .Mostly  thev  live 
in  apartments,  a  tew  occupy  “pri¬ 
vate  houses”;  two  ot  them  live  the 
year  ’rotmd  in  a  house-boat  on  the 
Hudson.  One  last  factor  of  impor¬ 
tance:  age.  Fhe  five  men  are  35 
to  50,  the  five  women  30  to  35.  So 
they  have  reached  years  ot  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Q.  Here’s  a  clothes  washer. 
How  much  to  operate  it  one  hour? 

.\.  (in  order  questioned)  5c, 

10c, 

11/,^.  2^ 


'Fhe  actual  cost  of  washer  opera¬ 
tion,  supplied  to  us  by  Consoli¬ 
dated  Edison  Ca).  ot  New  York, 
Inc.,  is  ^  ot  one  cent.  (Many  of 
the  “actual”  cost  ot  operation 
figures  used  in  what  follows  have 
been  publishetl  ^in  (a)nsolidated 
Etlison  advertising:  unless  other¬ 
wise  s|)e<ilied.  all  “actual”  cost  fig¬ 
ures  aie  from  the  same  source, 
Con-Fal.  a  smartly  run  outfit  whose 
(^arganiuan  size  is  suggested  by  the 
tact  that  it  pays  a  million  dollars 
a  week  in  taxes  and  last  year  its 
emergency  staff  ot  290  men  an- 
sweretl  ()50,000  trouble  tails  in  the 
boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
alone.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
power  rates  dilfer  in  \arious  parts 
ot  the  countrv  and  that  Con-Ed 
figures  are  “actual”  only  so  tar  as 
the  .New  York  City  area  is  con¬ 
cerned.) 


Q.  This  is  a  picture  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  S(nving  machine.  How  much 
to  operate  it  one  hour? 

.\.  12^^,  1/20^,  3c,  1/2C.  1C. 

-’/4C’  ^  •l4c>  -'^C’  1  i4C' 

So  What? 

F'irst,  regarding  the  washer  an¬ 
swers:  Fhe  tact  that  the  first  10 
persons  questioned  made  an  aver- 
aire  estimate  ot  3l/^C  ‘-^***^ 

current  per  hour,  against  actual 
cost  ot  only  ^c>  ”1  secondary 

importance.  Nor  should  we  bother 
to  put  on  our  list  of  washer  pros¬ 
pects  even  the  names  of  those  who 
testified  their  belief  that  washer 
operation  costs  4C.  5C,  or  fic 
hour.  No  use  trying  to  sell  the 
whole  world!  Forget  the  estimates 
of  eight  of  the  witnesses.  Be  satis¬ 
fied  to  have  discovered  that  the 
other  two  persons— one  a  man,  the 
other  a  woman— labor  under  the 
delusion  that  a  washer  costs  IOC 
an  hour,  which  is  13  times  as  high 
as  the  figure  stipplied  by  Con-Ed. 
(They  do  not  labor  under  the  d. 
that  a  gallon  ot  gas  propels  an 
automobile  only  one  mile!  Just  in 
passing,  Fhe  Electrical  League  of 
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the  Niagara  Frontier,  in  a  Itroad- 
side  to  ronsinners,  confirms  Con- 
Ed’s  low  figure  l)y  asserting:  “8 
events  a  Month  is  all  it  costs  for 
electricity  to  run  the  electric  wash¬ 
er.”) 

word  now  as  to  the  figures 
given  for  the  sewing  machine’s 
consumption  of  current:  Follow¬ 
ing  the  procedure  just  outlined, 
let’s  forget  that  the  average  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  10  deponents  was  a 
shade  less  than  Nor  need  we 
halt  more  than  momentarily  to 
reflect  that  the  highest  estimate  of 
all,  \2^,  is  just  2(),f00»;,  higher 
than  the  lowest  estimate.  I  2(y! 
Bearing  in  mind  that  (ion-Ed 
gives  the  figure  as  14 <*  per  hour, 
interest  shoidd  be  centered  on 
three  persons.  First,  the  business 
woman  whose  estimate  is  12  cents 
an  hour.  VVe  happen  to  know  that 
her  sister  runs  a  dressmaking  es¬ 
tablishment  and  that  she  herself 
is  much  interested  in  fabrics  and 
clothes  designing.  .She’s  a  jjrospect. 

Next  we  glance  in  the  direction 
of  the  5^-an-hour  estimator.  He  is 
a  designer  of  store  fixtures  and  we 
have  enviously  watched  him  skill- 
fidly  repair  automobiles  and  other 
machines.  His  wife  cares  about 
clothes,  but  we’d  prefer  to  try  to 
sell  the  sewing  machine  to  her 
mechanically  expert  husband  .  .  . 
W’e  toss  7  of  our  10  answers  away, 
leaving  now  only  the  3<*-an-hour 
man.  His  inaccuracy  disappointed 
us,  for  with  thoroughlv  justified 
pride  he  is  accustomed  to  boast  of 
his  wife’s  prowess  with  a  sewing 
machine.  His  two  daughters,  too, 
are  accomplished  architects  of 
everything  from  a  wraprascal  to  a 
sac  de  nuit.  few  months  ago  we 
were  talking  piece  goods  volume 
with  him— he’s  an  advertising 
agency  man— and  he  challenged 
our  credulity  by  remarking:  “I 
watched  my  youngest  daughter  last 
night  cut  up  a  piece  of  cloth  and 
run  it  up  into  a  dress  for  tonight’s 
party  in  a  total  elapsed  time  of  76 
minutes!”  This  father  of  a  large 
family  might  be  a  good  prospect 
for  a  sewing  machine  salesman  who 
would  point  out  that  Papa’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  3^  an  hour  for  current  is 
1,100%  higher  than  actual,  and 
that  the  family  sewing  machine 
could  easily  be  traded  in  for  a  nice 
new  one,  one  dollar  down,  balance 
like  rent. 


Class  Handles  Heat  Quiz 
Smartly 

What  next?  Let’s  consider  an 
appliance  that  has  a  heating  ele¬ 
ment.  We  were  surprised  to  find 
that  almost  every  memlier  of  our 
jury  \oiced  the  well-founded  Itelief 
that  heat-producing  appliances  use 
much  more  current  than  motion- 
producing  devices.  Frue,  the  class 
fumbled  manv  of  the  heat-appli¬ 
ance  (piestions  that  we  passed  to 
it,  but  it  did  utiexitectedly  well 
with  the  cost  per  hour  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  health  lamp.  (The  lamp  pic¬ 
tured  costs  about  SIO.)  Here’s  the 
health  lamp  score:  .")(*,  le,  2<*,  2(‘, 
2(‘.  2(‘.  2(*.  It*.  l|/4y.  2^. 

Fhose  are  the  figures  set  down 
in  exactly  the  same  order  as  thev 
were  given  us  in  10  separate  inter¬ 
views.  Our  estimators,  we  proitdly 
report,  are  only  a  hair’s-breadth 
from  the  official  Con-Ed  figure:  2e. 
Six  of  them  banged  the  bell  on  the 
nose.  -Average  estimate  of  the  10 
examinees  was  2-4/ !()(*. 

Some  of  our  current  cost  (jnes- 
tions  about  the  28  a])pliances  were 
on  an  hourly  basis,  some  on  a 
monthly  cost,  and  a  few  concertietl 
cost  t)f  operation  f»>r  a  7-hour 
period.  I  hus  for  the  7-hour  period 
we  combined  three  diserse  me¬ 
chanisms:  a  console  radio,  a  heat¬ 
ing  pad,  a  7|4-watt  night  light. 

Q.  You  come  home  from  the 
office,  turn  on  the  radio  and  leaue 
it  on  for  7  hours.  You  then  go  to 
bed,  turninir  on  a  ly^-xvatt  bedside 
lamp  and  a  heating  pad.  You  turxi 
them  off  when  you  get  up  7  hours 
later.  How  much  current  did  each 
of  those  three  appliances  consume? 
Start  with  the  radio.  How  much 
for  7  hours? 

.\.  HV,  10^,  6(^,  n/oc*,  7<f,  let; 

-Actual  figure  is  2c,  according  to 
Con-Ed,  while  The  Electrical 
League  of  the  Niagara  Frontier 
reports  that  current  to  run  the 
same  console  radio,  in  that  more 
northern,  hydro-electric  district, 
costs  1  yftC- 

If  the  previously  outlined  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed,  then  our  radio 
selling  weapon  would  be  aimed 
primarily  at  our  first  pair  of  in¬ 
formants,  whose  estimate  of  10^  is 
five  times  actual  cost.  However,  we 
should  not  toss  aside  lightly  the 


fact  that  nearlv  one-third  of  our 
informants  put  the  cost-of-current 
figure  at  Icf,  which  is  more  than 
three  times  actual. 

•Among  those  7o  guessers— par¬ 
don.  among  those  who  calculated 
that  7(*  was  the  proper  figure— was 
the  wife  of  the  aloretnentioned 
store  fixtttre  tlesigner.  He  makes 
it  atid  she  takes  care  of  it.  It  was 
rather  distressing,  therefore,  for  otn 
survevor  to  find  that  although  her 
s|)ottse’s  radio  estitnate  was 
nearlv  twice  the  actual  cost,  her 
owtt  figitie— otir  reference  is  to  her 
statistical  resjtonse— is  exactly  twice 
as  large,  for  she  is  a  Icf  sister.  .At 
the  satne  titne,  oitr  eyes  chance  to 
encounter  his  estimate  that  it  costs 
20e  an  hottr  for  current  to  operate 
a  roaster,  while  his  wife  pitt  the 
roaster  figure  at  l^l  If  this  were 
a  Sitndav  tnaga/ine  section  or  a 
Hotne  and  Firesitle  periodical  we 
wottid  here  antioyingly  instrttet  the 
reailer,  “For  (Correct  .Answers  Fintt 
Fo  I’age  38.”  .  .  .  We  are  glad  to 
be  titiconventiotial:  correct  cost 
figitre  for  otie  hour’s  roaster  ciir- 
rent  is  not  20<*  or  but  2^. 

Penny  Wrecks  Newspaper 

Q.  You’ue  turned  off  the  radio 
and,  as  you  go  to  bed,  you  turn  on 
a  li/o-u'citt  bed  latnp.  Henv  much 
current  does  it  consume  during 
your  1-hours’  sleep? 

A.  3o.  3(‘.  1<*.  j/o^’ 

Ic.  .3^. 

.Acttial  cost  is  1/3  of  a  cent  for 
the  7  hours.  .  .  .  Worth  that  much, 
it  occurs,  to  save  a  child  from  being 
“afraid  of  the  dark”,  a  fear  that 
mav  twist  the  fabric  of  his  entire 
life.  .  .  .  But  is  there  such  a  note- 
worths  difference  between  con- 
sitmers’  estimates  of  3(‘  for  7  hours 
and  the  actual  cost,  1  /3<‘?  A'es,  as 
any  newspaper  publisher  will  tell 
you.  Raising  the  price  of  a  success¬ 
ful  paper  by  a  single  penny  mav 
wreck  it.  Fhat’s  history.  .As  for 
2-1 /3(‘— that  is  the  price  of  a  stogie, 
or  of  a  big  yellow  banana!  .So  it 
is  worth  w’hile  for  the  lamp  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  utility  to  point  out 
that  a  night  lamp  costs  not  3^  but 
only  1  /Set- 

We  come  finally  to  the  third  of 
our  trio  of  appliances. 

Q.  How  much  to  run  the  heat- 
ing  pad  for  1  hours? 
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A.  7c.  ’>0.  ‘V.  7c,  ’)C.  •’>c,  ♦if,  -c. 
‘il/2C<  'f- 

Actual  cost  (or  the  7-houi  periotl 
is  1  /  af.  So  that  tlie  closest  estimate 
on  our  heating  pad  tahulation  is 
10  limes  actual  cost  while  nearly 
iwo-ihirds  of  our  iidormants  gues¬ 
sed  high  hy  2,100''p  of  actual!  .  .  . 
What  d’y’say  you  and  1  and  Krnie 
I’vle  and  his  wife  throw  a  hale  o’ 
heatin’  pads  in  the  luggage  carrier 
and  show  the  natives  ol  18  states 
how  they  can  live  the  civili/etl  life 
for  a  few  pennies  a  week? 

Since  refrigerators  represent 
about  of  the  electrical  appli¬ 

ance  business,  since  they  are  a 
I’rimo  Camera  towering  above  a 
score  or  more  of  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  of  normal  stature,  inspection 
of  refrigerator  replies  should  not 
longer  be  delayed.  Refrigerators 
easy,  eh?  Well,  answers  were 
apart. 

(,).  What  is  the  cost  of  electri¬ 
city  necessary  to  operate  a  refrig¬ 
erator  for  one  month? 

A.  SI,  S2,  S2.50,  31.50,  SI. 50, 
50^,  S5,  S2,  $2,  .32. 

\o  comment,  except  that  the 
half-dollar  appraiser  is  a  housewife 
who  lives  the  year  ’round  on  a 
Hudson  River  house-boat.  .\t  the 
other  extreme,  fixing  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  figure  at  35  a  month,  is  the 
executive  director  of  a  statistical 
organization.  He  lives  with  his 
family  in  an  apartment  hotel. 
Maybe  he’d  buy  a  refrigerator  if 
he  knew  that  the  monthly  cost  of 
operation  is  only  SI. 06,  according 
to  the  figure  supplied  to  us  by  Con- 
Ed.  (The  Niagara  utility’s  figure 
for  electric  refrigerator  current  is 
even  more  modest:  80^  a  month.) 

Git  Along,  Lil  Dogie! 

We’ve  already  used  most  of  the 
space  at  our  disposal,  yet  have  still 
to  report  on  a  score  of  appliances 
that  appear  on  our  tabulation.  It’s 
a  case  of  talk  fast.  Stranger!— if  we 
are  to  spread  even  a  telegrajihic 
\ersion  of  our  storv  on  the  record. 


Q.  Monthly  cost  of  current  for 
an  electric  range? 

\.  310,  SI. .50,  .S3,  SI. 50,  .32,  .32, 
315,  .34.50,  .34,  .34. .50. 

.\ctual  figure:  by  Con  Ed,  33; 
liy  Niagara,  .32.25.  The  fact  that, 
and  the  reason  why,  most  New 
Yorkers  find  as  many  electric  ranges 
as  giant  pandas  in  the  city’s  de¬ 
partment  stores  has  lieen  discussed 
at  some  length  in  these  (olumns 
dining  the  current  year. 


Q.  Monthly  losl  of  current  for 
a  clod;? 

.\.  .50<‘.  l/IOc,  lOo,  2c,  70c,  3c, 
.50c.  10^,  20(‘,  10^.  How  tryuh  like 
them  apples?  It  was  an  atlvertising 
director,  well-known  in  the  appli¬ 
ance  industry,  who  (ontributed  the 
1/  10c  per-month  estimate.  The 
70c-;t-mt»tith  figure  came  from  a 
\eteran  office  manager,  .\ctually 
the  W'estern  Union  will  install  an 
electric  dfKk  without  charge  in 
return  for  a  rental-antl-operating 
payment  of  Ic  a  dav.  C^on-Ed 
agrees  with  .Niagara  in  placing  the 
current  consumption  cost  of  a  clock 
at  8  cents  a  month. 

Q.  Hoiv  much  to  use  a  com¬ 
bination  mixer-juicer  to  squeeze 
your  breakfast  oranges  daily  for 
one  month? 

.\.  .30C.  3(‘,  25c,  2.5c,  3c,  1.5c, 
10^,  15^,  3<,  1.5c. 

.\ctual  cost  of  current  per  month, 
2/3c.  •  .  .  The  class  will  write  “1 
will  study  my  arithmetic”  100 
times.  .  .  . 

Q.  Hoxv  much  to  operate  an 
ironer  for  one  hour? 

.A.  7(*,  10c,  2i,4c,  2c,  I  f’f, 

3C,  .5c,  3C,  2C. 

•Much  better!  .\verage  estimate 
of  class  is  4i4c,  against  Cam-Ed’s 
actual  figure,  4c.  Harold,  get  some 
of  those  .A  Good  Boy  and  .A  Good 
Girl  tickets  from  the  second  shelf 
of  the  supply  closet.  .  .  . 

Q.  How  much  to  use  a  razor 


for  ten  minutes  each  morning  dur¬ 
ing  an  entire  month? 

.\.  I5C,  20c.  3l^C.  'OC,  3^, 
lOc,  loc.  -<V.  20c.' 

Uminh  .  .  .  A'ery,  very  bad.  class! 
I’ui  those  tickets  back,  Harold. 
W’e’ll  have  a  short  recess.  You  may 
forget  about  the  28  appliances 
while  we  consider  the  kilowatt  and 
what  it  means  in  your  life.  ...  I 
see  hands  raised,  presumably  to  ask 
what  the  actual  cost  of  current  for 
a  razor  is?  C^on-Ed  says  that  1C 
pavs  "for  26  hours  and  56  minutes 
of  electric  shaving.  .Allowing  10 
minutes  per  shave,  this  is  equal  to 
over  five  months’  shaving.”  .So  the 
actual  monthly  figure  is  1/5C. 
Your  aterage  estimate  was  65  times 
that  figure  and  some  of  you  were 
even  50,000^’;  to  60,000%  high.  A 
penny  runs  a  razor  from  .Saturday 
noon  to  Monday  afternoon.  Your 
20c  estimates  would  take  care  of 
10  years  of  shaving. 

Kilowatt  .Street 

rite  (piestion  alxmt  the  kilowatt 
brought  responses  reminiscent  of 
the  tvpical  sla|)stick  vaudeville  of 
vestervear,  with  its  usual  feature  of 
two  comedians  of  the  Weber  fc 
Fields  type.  Dialogue: 

Q.  What  street  do  you  live  on? 

\.  Wall  Street. 

t^.  IV'.v,  that’s  what  I  asked  you. 
What  street? 

\.  Watt  Street! 

Q.  and  .A.  Ad  inf.  Spluttering 
and  confusion. 

Our  kilowatt  (piestion,  too, 
evoked  spluttering,  revealed  unani¬ 
mous  ignorance.  Fhe  10  quizzees 
either  answered  “Haven’t  the  faint¬ 
est  idea”  or  answered  with  what 
they  conscientiously  explained  was 
a  simple  guess  in  the  dark. 

Q.  Here  are  sketches  of  a  man 
sawing  wood,  a  xvornan  washing, 
a  man  pumping  xvater,  a  woman 
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washing  dishes,  and  so  on.  How 
many  such  “muscular  yuan-hours” 
does  a  kilowatt  equal?  Each  month 
you  receive  a  bill  for  so-ynany 
“KWH.”  How  do  those  KWH’s, 
those  kilowatt  hours  you’ve  been 
paying  for  through  the  years, 
compare  with  ynuscular  energy?  Is 
a  kilowatt  hour  equal  to  a  “yyiuscu- 
lar  man-hour”  or  to  oytly  a  fraction 
of  such  an  hour— or  is  it  equal  to 
5,  10,  or  100  ynuscular  yyiayy-hours? 


A.  To  10  minutes  of  a  man’s 
hour;  equal  to  a  man  hour;  refuse 
to  answer;  to  25  man  hours;  refuse 
to  answer;  refuse  to  answer;  to  12 
man  hours;  refuse;  refuse;  refuse. 

.Vctual:  Con-Ed  and  Niagara 
agree  in  evaluating  a  kilowatt  hour 
as  equivalent  to  13  muscular  man¬ 
hours. 

.  .  .  Class  disynissed!  \o  hoynr 
work,  but  /  leant  you  to  read  your 
yneters. 


^5  Educational  Stunt  Enthralls  4-Deep  Crowd 


WE  have  covered  only  12  of  28 
appliances,  but  we  have  ex¬ 
hausted  the  space  at  our  disposal 
and,  a  much  more  serious  matter, 
the  reader  perhaps.  We  have  not 
contrived  to  include  any  of  tlie 
data  kindly  supplied  to  us  by  in- 
quisitees  who  gave  us  the  facts  of 
life  regarding  the  percolator,  100- 
watt  lamp,  bathroom  heater,  elec¬ 
tric  fan  and  various  lamps  from 
the  10-watt  to  the  lES  tri-light  floor 
lamp.  Nor  have  we  presented  a 
summarv  of  the  surprising  statistics 
collated  concerning  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  egg  boiler,  roaster,  hair 
drier,  casserole,  etc.  We  shall  not 
be  able  to  sum  up  our  case;  we 
must  give  it  as  it  stands  into  the 
hands  of  our  reader  jury,  with  the 
hope  that  some  of  its  members 
will  be  led  to  conduct  similar  sur¬ 
veys,  enlisting  the  aid  of  their 
friends  or  store  associates. 

A  short  paragraph  of  recapitula¬ 
tion:  the  total  amount  each  of  our 
10  informants  told  us  they  would 
be  willing  to  pay  for  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  current  to  operate 
the  28  appliances  on  our  list  is  as 
follows;  $3.01,  $3.80,  $5.24,  $7.62, 
$7.73,  $7.95,  $8.40,  $11.60,  $12.95, 
$18.80.  That’s  a  very  wide  spread, 
for  the  top  man,  director  of  a  sta¬ 
tistical  agency,  is  of  the  belief  that 
the  cost  of  operating  the  28  appli¬ 
ances  is  $18.80,  slightly  more  than 
six  times  the  total,  $3.01,  of  the 
estimates  made  by  the  low  man. 
(She’s  the  houseboat-wife.)  But, 
as  suggested  at  the  beginning  of 
this  report,  since  many  of  the  “low 
men’’  were  here  and  there  very 
high,  average  or  total  estimates  are 
of  secondary  importance.  Far  more 
weight  attachs  to  specific  instances 
of  this  or  that  consumer-informant 


guessing  high  by  5,000%  or  50,- 
000%,  for  it  would  seem  logical  to 
try  to  discover  a  fetv  likely  pros- 
jjects  for  each  apjjliance,  rather 
than  attempt  the  impossible:  the 
sale  of  each  of  the  28  appliances  to 
all  of  those  queried.  In  other 
xvords,  look  for  “soft  spots.” 

.-Vs  this  is  lieing  written,  the  War 
Department  announces  publication 
of  a  new  300-page  manual  that  will 
be  the  bible  used  for  training  our 
peace-time  armv.  Based  on  confi¬ 
dential  reports  of  the  performance 
of  the  German  army,  the  manual 
is  the  work  of  .Maj.  Gen.  George 
•V.  Lynch,  chief  of  infantry.  Gen¬ 
eral  Lynch  stresses  “abandonment 
of  the  old  World  War  theory  of  a 
mass  infantrv  attack  along  the  en¬ 
tire  line  of  an  enemy  in  favor  of 
smaller  groups  of  troops  which 
single  out  ‘soft  spots’  to  smash.” 

.  .  .  Good  tactics  also  for  the  al¬ 
truistic  warfare  conducted  against 
apathetic  consumers  bv  the  appli¬ 
ance  industry’s  huge  army  of  sales- 
jjeople.  Less  foot-work,  more  head- 
work.  Less  solicitation,  more  plan¬ 
ning.  Fewer  door-bells  rung,  more 
appliances  sold. 

A  Hand-Rolled  Idea 

.\lthough,  like  that  homefurnish- 
ings  retailer  that  advertises,  “You 
furnish  the  girl  and  we’ll  furnish 
the  home”,  this  article  was  intend¬ 
ed  only  to  supply  the  facts  and 
relied  on  the  reader  to  furnish  the 
conclusions,  we  ask  leave  to  reprint 
from  these  columns  a  brief  extract 
from  a  story  about  a  red  light,  a 
bottleful  of  pennies,  a  child’s  white 
stocking.  It  was  all  intended  to 
show  how  easy  it  is  to  interest  and 
educate  consumers,  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  painless  pedad- 


gogy,  achieved  by  itijecting  drama 
into  the  sales  story; 

.  .  .  "Let  the  appliance  depart¬ 
ment  hook-up  a  dozen  different 
appliances— from  a  toaster  to  a 
washer.  Then,  eight  feet  overhead, 
place  a  large  container— say  an 
office  water-bottle,  a  five-gallon 
demijohn  filled  with  pennies.  .\r- 
range  to  have  those  pennies  trickle 
—at  a  carefully  calculated  rate  of 
descent— into  another  glass  recepta¬ 
cle.  like  sand  in  an  hour  glass.  A 
sign  explains  that  all  those  appli¬ 
ances  are  being  operated  for  ‘a 
nickel,  a  half-a-dime,  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  dollar,’  as  Coney  Island 
itarkers  used  to  proclaim.  There’s 
one  idea.  Too  simple  to  be  any 
good,  eh? 

“Or  use  a  flashing  light,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  10^  red  bulb.  That  was  a 
stunt  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  mopped  up  with  at  Grand 
Central  Palace  many  years  ago. 
4'he  Bureau  wanted  to  excite  in¬ 
terest  in  New  York  City’s  govern¬ 
ment.  The  show  lasted  a  week. 
One  feature  was  a  red  electric  bulb 
fixed  to  a  background  which  read: 
EVERY  TIME  THIS  LIGHT 
FLASHES  NEW  YORK’S  CITY 
GOVERNMENT  SPENDS  $25- 
Day  and  Night,  24  hours  a  day,  365 
Days  of  the  Year!” 

“I'hat  attempt  to  dramatize 
operating  costs  worked.  It  brought 
to  life  the  city’s  budget,  a  pretty 
dead  fish  from  the  standpoint  of 
most  of  the  citizenry.  Crowds 
stood  four-deep,  patiently  waiting 
for  that  light  to  flash,  then  gaping 
and  exclaiming.  Total  cost  to  the 
Rockefeller  -  Harriman  -  Seligmann 
supported  Bureau  of  that  auto¬ 
matically  operated  stunt  was  4  or 
5  dollars. 

“The  crowd  was  then  confronted 
by  one  of  the  Bureau’s  juniors  who 
had  gilded  181  wooden  cubes  to 
represent  $1,000,000  each.  (The 
city’s  tax  budget  was  then  not  the 
half-billion  it  is  today  but  a  trif¬ 
ling  181  million.)  That  boy  wrote 
his  own  script  and  staged  his  mono¬ 
logue,  ‘That’s  Where  Your  Money 
Goes’,  at  a  total  production  cost 
of  $2  .  .  .  Why  are  stores,  unlike 
the  Bureau,  allergic  to  histrionics?” 

N.  B.  Does  any  member  of  the 
audience  care  to  learn  what  score 
our  consumer-contestants  made  on 
the  dozen  appliances  unreported 
in  the  foregoing? 
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Linens  and  Domestics — Furniture  and  Bedding — Decoration 

By  Helen  K.  Mllhern  ' 


What’s  a  Well-Balanced  Towel  Stock? 


rOClK  l)alaiue  has  an  obvious 
enough  relation  to  volnine. 
You  can  only  sell  what  you’ve 
got;  anti  you  can’t  sell  what  you 
haven’t  got.  Corollary:  sonietinies 
you  Hint  sell  what  you’ve  got,  and 
yon  could  sell  what  you  haven’t 
got.  Determining  the  correct  bal¬ 
ance  ot  price  groups  and  ol  types 
within  price  groups  is  one  oi  the 
trickier  elements  in  the  buyer’s  job. 
The  worst  ol  it  is  that  the  customer 
doesn't  always  announce  to  \ou 
that  yonr  assortment  doesn’t  satisfy 
her  desires;  she  just  picks  up  and 
goes  elsewhere. 

Three  Stores  Ciompared 

There  are  so  many  factors  which 
can  be  called  responsible  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  volume  that  the  interest¬ 
ing  set  of  figures  in  the  adjoining 
(olnmns  must  be  presented,  ami 
considered,  with  reservations. 
These  figures  represent  a  break¬ 
down  of  towel  stocks  in  three  stores 
which  have  approximately  the  same 
total  store  volume  l)nt  markedlv 
differing  towel  volumes.  The  three 
stores  were  selected  because  they 
are  in  all  other  important  respects 
roughly  comparable.  They  dilfei 
only  slightly  in  volume,  perhaps  a 
trifle  more  markedly  in  the  income 
level  of  their  clientele;  their  home- 
furnishings  set-nps  are  very  much 
the  same:  all  are  located  in  cities 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  popu¬ 
lations  from  135,000  to  235,000;  all 
use  the  same  manufacturer  re¬ 
source,  and  no  other.  In  short,  they 
were  selected  specifically  for  their 
resemblance  to  each  other. 

But  these  otherwise  similar  stores 
show  towel  volumes  as  follows: 
Store  B  does  11%  of  the  towel  vol¬ 
ume  of  Store  A  and  Store  C  does 
38.2%  of  the  towel  volume  of  Store 
A.  Why  the  difference?  The  manu¬ 
facturer  who  worked  with  these 
stores  in  preparing  the  breakdown 
l)elieves  that  the  answer  can  be 


fouiul  in  the  iliflerence  in  the  dis- 
trifnition  of  the  volume  by  |)rice 
ranges.  Since  this  iliflerence  pre- 
snmat>h  arises  Irom  a  correspond¬ 
ing  difference  in  assortments,  he 
loncludes  that  Store  .\’s  goiKl  re¬ 
sults  were  "due  to  more  lomplete 
stocks  in  all  price  lines.”  As  we 
said  before,  this  statement  must  lie 
made  with  resersations,  because  of 
the  many  other  factors  that  affect 
volume,  but,  on  the  lace  of  it,  it’s 
only  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
Store  \  is  doing  the  l)est  stock  fjal- 
ancing  job  of  the  three. 

Something  else  came  up  in  this 
survey.  It  was  iliscovered  that  vol¬ 
ume  distribution  l)y  price  ranges 
in  the  results  of  Store  A  showed  a 
much  closer  correlation  than  that 
of  the  other  stores  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  own  national  sales  fig¬ 


ures.  1  here  are  some  variations,  ot 
lourse,  l)ut  take  a  look:  in  the  19^ 
range  Store  A  does  1  D’’,  of  its  busi¬ 
ness,  while  the  manufacturer  does 
12*’^;  in  the  ;)9^  range.  Store  A  does 
15.1‘’^  of  its  business,  and  the 
manufacturer  does  15.1%.  Store 
.\’s  other  figures  are  not  as  dose  to 
the  manufacturer’s  as  these,  but  in 
general  they  are  all  more  like  those 
of  the  manufacturer  than  are  the 
figures  of  Stores  B  and  C.  And 
within  each  price  range.  Store  A’s 
percentages  of  different  l\pe  towels 
show  much  more  resemblance  to 
the  manufacturer’s  than  do  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  Stores  B  and  C. 

(mslomer  tastes  differ  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities,  and  fiest-selling  price 
ranges  iliffer  in  different  localities 
and  in  different  stores.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  lietter  volume  results  of 
Store  .\,  and  for  the  essential  simi¬ 
larities  of  Stores  A,  B  and  C,  we 


PERCENTAGES  BASED  ON  DOLLAR  VOLUME  >  FOR  PERIOD  OF  SEPT.  16.1939 -SEPT.  15, 1940. 
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might  dismiss  these  dillerences  in 
stuck  assortment,  anil  say  ihai  titeir 
departure  from  the  manufat Hirer's 
national  figures  indicates  only  a 
regional  ditierence.  Bin  in  this 
case  it  might  l>e  jusiiliahle  to  draw 
a  different  conclusion— that  wide¬ 
spread  national  advertising  of 
towels  has  perhaps  caused  a  le\el- 
ing  of  customer  taste  across  the 
country  and  of  customer  notions 
about  prices.  So  that  the  national 
sales,  represented  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  figures,  might  conceivably 
represent  a  goal  performaiue  for 
all  stores  alwive  tlie  lowest  price 
group  anil  below  the  liighest  price 
group.  .\t  any  rate,  our  Store  A, 
with  far  and  away  the  liest  \olume, 
comes  nearest  to  those  “goal”  fig¬ 
ures  for  stock  balance. 

If  we  have  been  extremely  aca¬ 
demic  and  weighty  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs— and  we  ha\  e,  of  course 
—it’s  because  of  the  obvious  danger 
here  of  oversimplification.  It 
would  lie  foolish  to  conclude  that 
Store  B  could  match  the  volume 
performance  of  Store  .\  simjjly  by 


leproducing  the  stock  assortment 
and  stock  investment  ol  Store  \. 
But  it  is  possible  that  if  Stores  B 
and  made  certain  revisions  in 
tl’.eir  stock  they  would  show  better 
\olume  results. 

.\t  any  rate  the  inanulacturer 
who  was  responsible  for  this  studv 
is  now  grappling  with  the  problem 
ol  a  model  stock  control  plan.  He 
I’.opes  that  he  will  eventually  be 
able  to  oiler  to  stores  an  arrange¬ 
ment  whereltv  they  can  get  three- 
day  deliveries  from  the  mill  on  all 
items  in  a  predetennineil  basic 
stock.  Automatic  reordering  woulil 
I  e  accomplished  by  tlie  use  of  a 
stock  control  form  with  spaces  for 
entering  moilel  stock  figiires  anil 
“on  hanil"  figures,  and  with  a  per¬ 
forated  order  form  to  be  dispatched 
directly  to  tlie  mill.  'I'lie  three-day 
ileliverv  would  have  the  result  ol 
reilui  ing  store  inventorv,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  thus  performing  for  the 
store  essentially  the  seriices  of  a 
joliber.  The  plan  at  this  writing 
is  in  the  most  tentative  possible 
stage.  Obxiously  it  depends  upon 


the  possibility  ol  working  out  a 
model  stock  plan  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  a  reasonably  large 
number  ol  stores.  If  that  can  be 
done,  both  the  maniilacturer  anil 
the  stores  would  profit  by  the  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  is  what  such 
a  moilel  slock  plan  might  look  like 
from  the  point  ol  view  of  price 
laiige: 
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Suggestion  for  the  Sheet  Department 


A  White  Sale 

JANU.VRY'.S  major  event,  the 
White  Sale,  looms  just  over  the 
horizon.  Relied  upon,  in  a  way, 
to  snap  the  customer  out  of  her 
post-Christmas  doldrums,  it  gets  a 
considerable  advertising  play  anil  it 
offers  the  buyers  of  sheets  and 
towels,  linens  and  bedspreads, 
blankets  and  comfortables  more  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  a  helping  hand  on 
display  than  they’re  likely  to  have 
at  any  other  time. 

Internal  sales  promotion  is 
handled  extremely  well  in  most 
stores  for  this  event.  Effectiie  de¬ 
partmental  displays  are  arranged. 
Newspaper  advertising  themes  are 
repeated  within  the  department: 
alert  sales  promotion  men  are  glad 
enough  to  plaster  the  elevators 
with  reminders  to  the  customer,  to 
put  plenty  of  placards  on  the  main 
floor,  in  some  cases  to  prepare  store 
door  hand-outs  telling  about  the 
extraordinary  buys  to  be  had  in 
household  linens.  .Some  stores 
which  place  a  high  value  on  sug¬ 
gestion  selling  instruct  salesjieople 
to  mention  the  W’hite  Sale  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  every  department. 

.\11  this  is  good  “event”  tech- 


nii|ue.  We  tliink  the  White  Sale 
merits  something  more.  Here's  why. 
The  trailition  of  it  is  so  firmly  en¬ 
trenched  in  the  public  mind  that 
there  must  be  a  large  boily  of  cann\ 
customers  who  never  buv  linens  at 
any  other  time.  Sheets  in  particular 
are  sufficiently  staple  in  character 
so  that  they  can  stock  up  for  a  year 
or  even  for  vears.  I'he  result  is  that 
the  White  Sale  period  is  the  only 
time  when  you  can  make  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  trade  up  a  large  |)ortion 
of  your  public. 

Also,  these  customers-bent-on- 
\alue  are  going  to  ask  i|uestions— 
every  month  they  seem  to  ask  more. 
I  he  phrase  “thread  coiiiu"  has 
slipped  into  their  vocabulary— one 
buver  remarked  recently  that  they 
know  enough  to  ask  ijuestions  but 
not  enough  to  understand  the  an¬ 
swers.  What  we’re  leading  up  to,  of 
course,  is  the  need  for  informative 
selling.  What's  there  to  lose?  We 
can’t  lose  by  being  able  to  clear 
confusions  from  the  mind  of  the 
shopper  who  has  just  reail  a  lot 
of  technical  sttilf  abotit  bursting 
strength  and  the  carding  process. 
Neither  can  you  lose  by  letting  the 


customer  who's  a  novice  in  sheet- 
buving  know  that  the  department 
has  something  to  oiler  besides  the 
motintain  of  THc  muslins  which 
greets  her  as  she  steps  off  the  ele¬ 
vator. 

The  salespeople  can’t  do  it  all. 
For  one  thitig  they’re  busy— this 
month,  anyway;  for  another,  the 
departnient  may  be  Hooded  with 
extras;  anil  finally,  the  most  tech¬ 
nical  explanation  of  sheet  tlilfer- 
eiices  is  likely  to  be  clinched,  in  the 
enil,  by  a  simple  invitation  to  “feel 
the  giMids”  and  compare  them.  This 
is  a  little  difficult  when  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  all  segregated,  with  the 
combed  percales  loilgeil  in  chaste 
secltision  some  H)  or  ."lO  feet  away 
from  the  common  or  garden  varieiv 
of  muslins. 

Pondering  this  problem— and  an¬ 
other  closely  related  problem  which 
may  be  smimieil  up  as  the  extreme 
rarity  of  a  good  “assorinieiu  tlis- 
play”  in  a  sheet  tlepartmeiu— we  de¬ 
cided  to  talk  it  over  with  a  pair 
of  friendly  and  entluisiastii  store 
designers.  We  wanted  to  see  a  fix¬ 
ture  which  would  proiiile  good  as¬ 
sortment  display,  well  lighted,  so 
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Three  variations  of  a 
sheet  display  idea 
developed  by  Williams 
&  Harrell,  to  achieve 
the  selling  purposes 
specified  in  this  arti> 
cle.  Just  below,  detail 
of  one  of  the  display 
boxes. 


MUSLIN/ 


THREAD  CpUMT  ;ii« 

weight  /  : 

CMAtACTCftlSTICS : 


ihai  ihe  ililleiciuf  in  llie  sheets 
would  be  attually  visible:  some 
simple,  uselid  sheet  inlormation 
from  which  the  customer  could  get 
her  hearings:  and  an  opportunity 
to  compare  tlillereut  grades  of 
sheets  .vide  hy  side.  I'his  last  pt»iut. 
that  the  customer  should  Ive  able 
to  examine  the  diflereut  grades  at 
the  same  time,  seemed  particularly 
important.  Our  friends  the  de¬ 
signers  went  to  it.  I  he  restdts  of 
their  efforts  are  sketched  on  this 
page.  We  think  they've  tlone  a 
grand  job.  ami  we  ask  you  to  notice 
partictilarly  that  they’ve  developed 
it  on  several  scales,  from  a  domi¬ 
nating  wall  to  ceiling  fixture  that 
could  serve  as  an  entrance  for  the 
dejiartment,  to  a  simple  little 
(ounter  display.  Before  we  turn 
our  space  over  to  their  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  display,  we’ve  one 
ret|uest  to  make— if  yoti  think  your 
department  would  benefit  from  an 
informative  selling  set-uj)  of  this 
type,  do  take  tip  the  matter  with 
the  display  department  in  time  for 
the  Wliite  -Sale.  .And  now,  here’s 
the  description  prepared  by  Wil¬ 
liams  Ik*  Harrell  for  the  display 
man: 

The  same  display  iilea  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  three  forms: 

A.  Open,  free-standing  unit 

B.  Back  stock  unit 

C.  Counter  top  unit 

.A.  riiis  open-free  standing  unit, 
combining  display  boxes  with 
sheet  stock,  is  designed  to  fit  into 
a  department  without  interfering 
with  existing  fixtures.  I  he  display 
box  idea  may  be  repeated  on  both 


Figure  A. 


Figure  B. 


-t:-; 


sides  of  the  tmit,  or  other  types  of 
dis|)lay  may  be  incorporated  on 
one  side  if  desired.  The  entire  unit 
is  supported  at  eye  level  by  floor- 
lo-ceiling  coltnnns  that  may  lx:  of 
wooil  or  metal.  .Any  number  of 
boxes  may  lx*  incorporated  into 
the  tmit,  depending  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheet  types  to  be  displayed. 


Figure  C. 


rise  are  shown  in  the  sketch,  start¬ 
ing  at  ihe  left  with  lower-priced 
sheeting  and  progressively  display¬ 
ing  higher-priced  sheetings  in  ad¬ 
jacent  boxes  to  the  right.  I  he 
lower  shelf  is  designed  to  hold  sheet 
suxk,  glass  enclosures  with  sliding 
doors  being  provitled  as  jvrolection. 

-A  strip  of  sheeting,  or  if  the  dis- 
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play  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  mounting  the  unit.  The  face  of 
unit  then  two  strips,  is  fastened  to  each  box  is  covered  with  clear  glass, 
the  shelf  and  extends  up  through  with  informative  lettering  placed 
the  stock  into  the  box  above.  This  on  the  inside  of  the  glass.  Various 
box  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  color  schemes  for  the  unit  are 
solid  opatjue  back.  An  improvised  possible;  one  suggestion  follows; 
magnifying  glass  is  tlien  attached  Tolumns  light  yellow;  sheet  shelf 
to  the  back,  in  front  of  the  sheeting,  slate  blue;  box  interiors  slate  blue, 
microscopic  photograjih  showing  exteriors  white;  rim  of  magnifving 
details  of  the  sheeting  serves  in  glass  chromium,  handle  black,  let- 
place  of  the  conventional  lens,  tering  dark  gray. 

Fluorescent  lamps  are  installed  B.  .\n  adaptation  desigtied  to  lit 
behind  the  cornices  of  the  l)ox.  toj)  on  a  back  stock  counter.  The  dis 
and  bottom,  the  top  lamp  primari-  play  boxes  are  shown  mounted  on 
ly  illuminating  the  slieeting  and  short  columns,  but  if  the  cotintet 
magnifying  glass,  and  the  bottom  is  a  high  one,  these  may  be  dis 
lamp  shining  down  on  the  stock  pensed  with,  since  their  main  pur 
Itelow.  Slots  in  the  top  of  the  Itoxes  pose  is  to  maintain  the  displav  al 
allow  light  to  illuminate  the  cut-  eye  level. 

out  wooden  or  Incite  lettering  stir-  C.  .-V  still  smaller  adaptation  de 


signed  to  rest  oti  a  sellitig  counter. 

rite  sloped  face  on  this  unit  is 
of  clear  glass  with  a  strip  across 
the  top  frosted.  Fluorescetit  light¬ 
ing  is  installed  behind  this  frosted 
strip,  serving  the  double  purpose 
of  illuminating  the  sheeting  and 
magnifying  glass,  and  bringing  out 
in  silhouette  the  lettering  extend¬ 
ing  across  the  unit. 


Informative  National 
Advertising 

On  this  idea  that  inlormative 
selling  has  an  important  place  in 
W'hite  Sales  we  find  that  we  have 
corroboration  from  a  source  which 
has  a  very  direct  ititerest  in  suc¬ 
cessful  sheet  sales— the  advertising 
department  of  Cannon  Mills. 
Their  double  truck  ad  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping, 
on  sale  December  20th,  is  entitled; 
“What  Do  You  Know  about  Sheets? 
Study  these  questions  and  answers 
before  you  go  to  buy  sheets  in  the 
fanuary  White  Sales.” 

Here  are  some  ({uotes  from  copy 
so  unusual  that  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  is  mailing  out  reprints  of  the 
ad  to  wometi’s  clubs  all  over  the 
country: 

“More  women  know  less  about 
sheets  than  almost  any  other  staple 
they  buy.  Even  experienced  home¬ 
makers  are  apt  to  be  confused  by 
the  mountainous  assortment  of 
sheets  in  any  sheet  department  dur¬ 
ing  the  White  Sales. 

“So,  instead  of  devoting  these 
two  pages  to  the  wonderful  bar¬ 
gains  in  Cannon  Sheets  which 
stores  throughout  the  country  will 
be  featuring  during  January  White 


News  in  Spring  Bedspreads 


Bates  Fabrics  are  first 
on  deck  this  month  with 
photographs  of  their 
new  spring  line  of  bed¬ 
spreads.  Prom  left  to 
right  the  three  spreads 
shown  here  are: 

Left:  Skoreham,  a 

moderately  priced 
spread  featuring  adapta¬ 
tion  of  California  fiesta 
colors.  Reversible. 

Left  below:  Petit 

Point,  a  design  of  bou¬ 
quets  framed  in  lace, 
inspired  by  the  romantic 
elegance  of  19th  Cen¬ 
tury  New  Orleans.  Fa¬ 
bric  is  frosted  crepe. 

Right  below:  Daisy 
Tuft,  in  which  candle- 
wicked  blossoms  are  ac¬ 
tually  woven  into  the 
design.  The  tufting  and 
the  scattered  placement 
of  the  blossoms  are  un¬ 
usual. 
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What  Interests  Me  Most  in  Homefiirnishings  Today 

By  EDGAR  KAUFM ANN,  (r. 

Merchandise  Manager  in  Homefiirnishings,  Kanfmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 

A  New  Picture  of  the  American  Home — The  Customer  Knows 
What  It  Is — Do  Our  Salespeople  Know  How  to  Give  It  to  Her? 


My  chief  enthusiasm  in  homefiirnishings 
is  the  New  Customer.  She  lives  in  a 
new  world.  Her  human  characteristics 
may  not  have  changed  very  much  from  the  old 
familiar  ones,  hut  she  is  immersed  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  changing,  challenging  national  and 
international  affairs.  She  finds  less  and  less  to 
admire  in  Europe.  At  home  urgent  social  ex¬ 
perimentation  gives  her  keen  personal  interest 
in  the  results  of  national  activity.  This  new 
atmosphere  directs  her  in  many  ways  to  new 
evaluations  of  her  own  life  as  citizen  and  con¬ 
sumer;  anil  this  new  world  in  which  she  lives 
is  gradually  forming  a  new  picture  of  the  home 
in  which  she  wants  to  line. 

In  the  past  she  has  felt  she  must  know  more 
alxuit  physical  standards  of  the  merchandise 
that  she  buys.  She  has  accepted  durability  as 
desirable  in  almost  everything  in  her  home. 
She  has  been  told  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is 
a  futile  and  timid  imitation  of  what  has  been 
done  in  distant  places  and  eras.  But  today  she 
is  fieginning  to  realize  that  standards  involve 
more  than  physical  characteristics;  that  there 
are  numerous  items  in  her  home  which  she  will 
enjoy  more  if  she  changes  them  frequently,  as 
she  does  her  clothes  or  her  car.  She  has  dis¬ 
covered  her  own  way  of  living,  as  worthy  and 
fascinating  as  any. 

She  has  found  for  example  that  traditional 
European  or  early  American  furniture  fits  her 
life  better  when  tinged  with  the  practicability 
and  clean  design  of  modern  thinking.  Coming 
half  way  to  meet  her,  is  the  new  modern  de¬ 
signer  who  is  himself  tieginning  to  understand 
that  form  can  follow  function  naturally  only 
when  psychological  function  also  is  clearly 
evaluated.  Fortunately,  there  are  enough  intelli¬ 
gent  designers  at  work  in  America  to  keep  this 
new  tendency  alive;  otherwise,  it  would  succumb 
to  the  dogmatic  theories  of  a  few  who  can’t 


forget  the  1920’s  in  Europe,  or  to  the  frivolous 
thinking  of  those  who  feel  that  a  lot  of  esthetic 
punning  added  to  misunderstood  traditional 
forms  will  solve  modern  for  the  decorating 
customtr.  Fhe  consumer  has  lieen  met  more 
than  half  way  too,  by  the  new  trend  to  corre¬ 
lated  homefiirnishings.  At  least  she  is  no  longer 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  woulil  lift 
their  hands  and  eyebrows  simultaneously  at 
anything  she  selected.  Within  the  rather  wide 
limits  of  agreeable  colors  and  flexible,  lonserva- 
tive  designs  she  is  able  to  play  a  fascinating 
parlor,  fiedroom  and  bath  game  anil  always  come 
out  the  winner.  In  other  words,  we  have  gradu¬ 
ally  become  sufficiently  adult  to  reali/e  that  our 
customers  will  respond  to  the  jiosilive  approach 
far  quicker  than  to  the  negative  one. 

If  we  add  up  all  the  factors  that  have  lieen 
mentioned,  it  would  seem  not  far  wrong  to  hope 
for  a  new  .American  renaissance.  Fhe  atmos¬ 
phere  is  so  like  that  of  our  own  great  formative 
days  when  social  problems  made  everyone  proiiil 
to  be  an  .American  and  angry  at  their  next  door 
neighboors.  Just  as  then  there  is  no  easy  way 
to  look  beyond  the  sea  for  too  much  merchan¬ 
dise  but  there  is  a  stimulating  inieichange  of 
iileas  and  tastes.  It  seems  to  me  the  new  cus¬ 
tomer  living  in  this  new  world,  has  aheaily  quite 
clearly  influenccil  our  stock,  the  wav  we  arrange 
it,  the  way  we  feature  it  in  displays,  the  way  we 
talk  about  it  in  our  advertising.  .As  events 
crystalize  further,  these  tenilencies  in  store  opera¬ 
tions  will  of  course  become  even  more  marked. 

But  at  the  most  im]K>rtant  spot  of  all,  I 
wonder  whether  enough  has  been  done  to  keep 
us  up-to-date  in  our  selling?  In  the  long  run 
if  the  prognosis  is  correct  and  there  is  a  new 
customer  influenced  by  netv  horizons  and  new 
ways  of  thinking,  then  we  shall  certainly  have 
to  find  a  new’  manner  for  her  on  the  sales  floor. 


This  is  the  first  in  a  senes  of  brief  articles  on  the  subject  of  home- 
furnishings  today,  in  which  retailers,  industrial  designers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  will  speak  their  minds.  .Mr.  Kaufmann’s  forward-looking  and 
sympathetic  viewpoint  on  modern  design  expresses  itself  in,  among 
other  things,  his  work  as  Design  Editor  of  Nf.w’  Directions. 


Sales,  Cannon  decided  to  give  over 
this  space  to  a  crying  need  of  the 
average  consumer— factual  informa¬ 
tion  about  sheets  so  that  she  can 
shop  for  them  intelligently.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions 


which  the  copy  asks  and  answers: 

“What  are  the  major  ‘types’  or 
‘classifications’  of  muslin  and  per¬ 
cale  sheets  that  I’ll  find  at  the 
stores?” 

“Which  is  the  best  type  of  sheet 


for  me?” 

“What  size  sheet  shall  1  buy?” 
“What  size  pillow  case  shall  I 
buy?” 

“How  can  1  tell  a  good  sheet 
from  a  poor  one?”  (Cont’d  pg.  36) 
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Merchandising  Sense  Plus  Museum  Standards 


A  LARGE  scale  allempl  u>  sill 
out,  coordinate  and  place  on 
the  market  the  best  of  contem- 
|K)rary  furniture,  light iuf^  and  tex¬ 
tile  design  is  undertaken  by  the 
Museum  of  Motlern  Art  with  its 
announcement  of  two  Industrial 
Design  Competitions,  one  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States  and  one 
for  residents  of  the  other  twenty 
American  Republics.  The  Museum 
reports  that  cooperation  with 
manufacturers  and  stores  has  been 
arranged  so  that  they  will  commis¬ 
sion  the  designers  selected  through 
the  competition  and  work  with 
them  on  the  production  and  sale 
of  their  designs  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  United  States  design 
contest,  this  goal  of  production  for 
common  use  so  dominates  that  the 
awards  themselves  w'ill  be  “the  op¬ 
portunity  to  design  for  production 
and  be  paid  for  it.”  The  terms  of 
the  award  rules  are  important 
enough  to  quote  in  part: 

“The  winning  designer  in  each 
category  within  ,30  days  after  the 
final  judgment  will  receive  an  offer 
from  a  manufacturer  to  enter  into 
a  contract  for  the  production  of  the 
winner’s  designs  selected  hy  the  jury. 


.Such  contract  will  provide  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  royalties  or  fees  to  the 
designer  at  the  usual  rates.  The  jury 
will  have  the  right  to  select  more 
than  f)ne  winner  in  each  category 
(there  are  irine  categories)  and  if  it 
does  so.  all  winners  in  such  a  cate¬ 
gory  will  receive  similar  awards  ” 

Further: 

“.\ll  designs  that  are  chosen  for 
production  will  he  manufactured  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  of  1941  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  designers.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  essential  clvaracter  and 
integrity  of  the  designs,  the  Museum 
will  arbitrate  on  any  changes  which 
the  stores  or  the  manufacturer  may 
suggest  and  the  designs  as  finally 
produced  must  he  acceptable  to  the 
-Museum.  The  .Museum  understands 
that  the  cooperating  stores  will  a<l- 
vertise  and  promote  the  sale  of  the 
finished  products  throughout  the 
country  an<l  will  give  proper  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  designers.  Wherever 
feasible,  a  seal  will  t)e  attached  to  all 
articles  manufactured  from  winning 
designs,  specifying  the  name  of  the 
designer  and  that  the  design  was 
chosen  in  this  competition.  .  .  .  The 
Museum  has  scheduled  for  October. 
1941  a  large  exhibition  of  the  pieces 
which  will  be  manufactured  from  the 
winning  designs.  .At  the  same  time, 
the  stores  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country  will  have  the  complete  line 
for  sale.” 


Bedding  Manufacturers  Roll  Up  Publicity 


The  energetic  publicity  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Bedding  Manufacturers 
dropped  into  The  Bulletin’s  office 
recently  and  reported  with  justi¬ 
fiable  enthusiasm  on  the  consumer 
publicity  that  has  been  given  to 
bedding  during  the  past  year.  In 
newspapers  more  than  2,600  arti¬ 
cles  appeared  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  year,  and  their  gen¬ 
eral  theme  may  be  summed  up  as, 
“Buy  Better  Bedding— You’ll  Be 
Glad  of  It  for  Years.’’  Radio  also 
played  a  large  part  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  campaign.  Twenty-four 
scripts  were  prepared,  each  dealing 
with  a  specific  bedding  problem, 
and  252  radio  stations  made  use 
of  them. 

.Above  all,  the  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  swung  into  line,  five  new  ones 
being  added  to  the  list  of  those 
who  published  articles  on  better 
sleep  through  better  bedding.  This 
makes  a  total  of  eleven  home  maga¬ 
zines  which  have  cooperated  since 


the  educational  campaign  started 
in  1939.  All  of  them  have  empha¬ 
sized  the  theme  that  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  buying  bedding  she  sliould 
buy  good  bedding. 

Beyond  the  customers  who  are  in 
the  market  for  bedding  and  who 
knotv  it.  there  is  a  large  group  of 
customers  who  should  be  in  the 
market  but  don’t  know  it.  'I’hcy 
are  getting  along  with  inefficient 
mattresses  and  springs:  and  the 
campaign  is  aimed  at  them  too— to 
urge  them  to  check  up  on  the  sleep 
satisfaction  they  are  getting  and  see 
if  their  bedding  should  not  be  re¬ 
placed. 

The  bedding  manufacturers  arc 
doing  a  good  job.  'Fhey  are  justi¬ 
fied  when  they  say  that  customers 
are  being  educated  to  tvant  the 
best  mattresses  and  springs  thev  can 
afford.  And  equally  logical  tvhen 
they  add  that  the  department  store 
can  cooperate  by  making  sure  its 
salesmen  are  alert  to  the  trend. 


rite  second  part  of  the  competi¬ 
tion.  for  designers  in  countries  to 
the  south  of  us.  is  planned  “to  dis¬ 
cover  designers  of  imagitiation  and 
ability  in  the  other  .Americas,  and 
to  bring  some  of  them  t«>  New  York 
for  a  period  of  a  few  months.”  The 
competition  is  interested  particu¬ 
larly  iti  bringing  out  suggestions  (ui 
the  part  of  these  designers  as  to 
how  their  own  hual  materials  and 
methods  of  construction  might  be 
applied  in  the  making  of  furniture 
for  conteuq)orary  .Americati  le- 
(piiremenis. 


” Design  Decade” 

C()N.SIDERlN(i  home  archi¬ 
tecture  atid  home  furtiish- 
ings  design  in  its  special 
issue  called  “Design  Detatle”  (a 
recapitulation  of  industrial  desigti 
tlevelopments  from  1930  to  1940) 
Architcctnrnl  Forum  sees  the  con¬ 
cept  of  flexihilily  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  change  that  has  occurred. 

Comparing  earliest  modern  iti- 
teriors  with  later  ones,  from  1936 


to  1940,  the  editors  poitit  out  that, 

“  At  the  beginnitig  of  the  tlecade,  to 
find  the  appearance  ol  livability 
associated  with  the  conventional 
idea  of  home,  it  was  necessary  to 
turn  to  one  of  the  traditional 
sivles.  Later  interiors  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  the  same  desir- 
aable  qualities  can  be  expressed  in 
contemporary  terms.” 

More  quotes:  “It  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  decade  that  the  tubular 
steel  chair,  once  an  itulispensable 
part  of  the  moderti  interior,  now 
serves  only  those  purposes  for 
which  it  is  best  suited.  Wood- 
turned,  bent,  laminated— appears 
in  new  designs.  The  current  inter¬ 
est  in  texture  is  ex|)ressed  by  mate¬ 
rials  as  old  as  leather,  as  new  as 
plastic  webbitig.  Fhe  same  trend 
is  visible  in  interiors,  with  a  choice 
ranging  from  magnificent  hand- 
woven  fabrics  to  inexpensive  straw 
matting.” 

■Another  trend  recognized  by 
Architecturnl  Forum’s  full-decade 
point  of  view  is  the  use  of  older 
furniture  forms  in  modern  rooms. 
Of  the  combinatiqn  the  editors  say: 
“The  change  has  been  valuable, 
both  in  undermitiing  the  rigid 
style  concepts  of  early  modern  and 
in  fostering  a  trend  toward  warmer 
interiors.” 
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Space  Grabbing  Practice  Is  Obstacle  to  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  Fiscal 
Year  Stock  Starving  Season  Opens  November  ist,  Closes  January  31st  — 
What  Would  A.  T.  Stewart  Say?  Art  of  Simplicity  Talent  and  Talon 


liy  WtSTLAW  Kkink 


"'HI*-'*' 

distoluem”,  laineiu  j)iece 

g(MKls  merchandisers,  lor 
when  (diristinas  plans  are  made  it 
hec«)mes  obvious  that  other  tlepart- 
nients  ol  (he  store  feel  impelled  to 
take  a  protective  mandate  over 
area  occupied  by  the  yard  goods 
section.  Friendly  foes  of  that  de¬ 
partment,  they  adopt  a  policy  of 
friendly  aggression.  All  tliey  want 
is  space  for  a  few  tables,  counters, 
showtases  ami  ac((nnj)anying  per¬ 
sonnel.  All  they  want  is  a  little 
space  over  here  in  the  silk  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  hot  item,  a  special  in 
long  winter  underwear,  and  they 
just  want  a  coitple  of  jiattern 
counters  for  some  (iifte  Shoppe 
items,  and  they  want  that  velveteen 
stpiare  near  the  elevators  for  a 
demonstration  of  egg-frying  in  a 
new  stainless  copper  frying  pan 
that  is  sweeping  the  country. 

Deeply  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  the  piece  goods  department 
iisnally  does  barely  8  percent  of  its 
year’s  business  in  December,  the 
lMK)k  buyer,  whose  department 
usually  gets  30  percent  of  its  year’s 
volume  in  Decendter,  sympatheti¬ 
cally  offers  to  help  bring  traffic  to 
piece  goods  by  enlivening  a  few 
tables  with  Christmas  books. 

The  toy  buyer,  no  less  generous, 
has  an  even  better  idea:  his  De¬ 
cember  volume  is  no  less  than  64 
percent  of  his  12-month  total,  so 
his  merchandise  is  the  hottest  stuff 
in  the  whole  store.  I'he  toy  buyer 
therefore  volunteers  to  stimulate 
the  buying  of  fabrics  by  showing  a 
model  railway  in  the  center  table 
area  usually  given  over  to  wash 
goods  and  linings.  He’s  aware  that 
wash  goods  and  linings  are  draggy 


in  December,  pick  up  a  bit  of  pulse 
in  )anuary,  but  don’t  really  hit 
their  stride  until  .May  and  |une. 

.  .  .  And  so  it  goes.  Sacrilice  for 
the  commonweal  is  the  order  of 
the  day  during  those  (iolden  Ride 
winter  months. 

Tough  Piece  of  Gristle 

Of  course  piece  gcnnls  merthan- 
disers  know  the  facts  of  life.  I'hey 
know  dat  de  lehensrautn  will  git 
deni  ef  dey  tlon’  watch  out.  'Fhey 
feel  in  their  bones  the  (onviction 
that,  even  though  they  light  vigor¬ 
ously  to  maintain  their  place  in  the 
sim,  along  about  November  1st  the 
fabrics  section  of  their  store  is  due 
to  contract  like  a  .51.09  sweater 
after  a  hot  bath.  Yes,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  belief  in  the  “one  for 
all  and  all  for  one”  business,  the 
piece  goods  buyer’s  winter-time 
attitude  is  much  like  that  of  Lord 
Lovvuss,  or  say  the  Manpiis  de 
.Seyde,  who  is  all  for  King  and 
(Country  but  tpiite  understandably 
eases  himself  out  of  the  picture  and 
gets  stiff  in  the  joints  rather  than 
witness  the  desecration  incident  to 
the  plowing  up  of  his  300-year-old 
lawn  by  the  Government’s  laltor 
battalions  who  want  the  space  for 
cabbages  and  potatoes. 

By  November  15th,  piece  goods 
salespeople  are  getting  ready  to  act 
like  mutes  at  a  funeral.  The  de¬ 
partment  has  surrendered  impor¬ 
tant  space  to  other  members  of  the 
store  family  and  reflects  that  its 
business  will  be  relatively  modest 
and  that,  since  the  fiscal  year  ends 
on  January  31st,  fabrics  stock  must 
be  compressed.  Indeed  that  cus¬ 
tomary  stock  shaving  began  on  No¬ 
vember  1st,  and  from  that  date 


until  February  Isl  piece  g(K)ds 
salespeople  will  wish  bon  \oyage  to 
thousands  of  empty-handed  con¬ 
sumers  with  the  phrase,  “.Sorry, 
we’re  out  of  those  shades.”  Right 
here  it  should  Ite  .said  that  such  an 
explanation  is  nex>er  heanl  in  cer¬ 
tain  piece  gocKls  departments.  Fhus 
the  head  of  one  of  the  country’s 
oldest,  largest,  finest  etc.  fabrics  de¬ 
partments  has  casually  remarked  to 
us  in  conversation:  “We  tell  our 
salesmen  that  they  must  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  ‘V'ery  sorry.  Madam, 
but  we  haven’t  it  in  that  pattern.’ 
Whenever  we  haven’t  a  cloth, 
we’ll  break  our  neck  to  get  it,  even 
if  we  have  to  buy  it  retail.  Only 
yesterday,  I  recall,  we  bought  at 
retail  in  order  to  fill  an  order.”  .  .  . 
That  buyer  heads  a  department 
that  in  the  past  few  years  has 
pushed  up  its  average  unit  sale 
from  a  little  over  .55  to  better  than 
58.  ((>ountry-wide  average  is  about 
.52. .50.)  It  is  one  of  the  few  fabrics 
departments  that  doesn’t  get  dizzy 
and  feel  faint  when  a  woman  cus¬ 
tomer  buys  anywhere  from  550  to 
51.500  on  a  single  sales-check. 

Starved  Stock 

Now  let’s  l(K)k  at  a  few  other 
stores.  Let’s  talk  a  little  more  about 
December  days  in  the  typical  piece 
g<KKls  department  and  about  the 
wisdom  of  starving  stocks  so  that 
the  store’s  stockholders  won’t  chew 
their  fingernails  while  they  read  its 
annual  report— even  though  dis¬ 
gruntled  customers  gaze  disgustedly 
at  skinny  assortments  that  were 
skeletonized  in  order  to  prettify 
that  annual  report. 

In  one  of  our  largest  cities,  one 
of  the  department  stores  sells  more 
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piece  gfxxis  than  tour  or  five  ot 
its  principal  competitors  com¬ 
bined!  In  these  days  when  most 
fabric  departments  are  continuing 
to  shrink  like  the  aforementioned 
unsanforized  sweater,  this  Tough 
Guy  of  the  retail  textile  world  con¬ 
tinues  to  sell  more  yard  goods  than 
ever  before  in  its  75-or-so  years. 

In  a  recent  talk,  the  head  of  that 
department  told  us  with  vehement 
earnestness  what  he  tells  everv 
year,  or  maybe  it’s  every  day,  to  his 
associates,  top  management,  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  etc.  “Remem- 
Iter,  I  sell  30  percent  more  goods 
tluring  each  of  the  first  three 
weeks  in  December  than  I  do  in 
any  of  the  other  13  weeks  of  the 
Fall  season!  Think  that  over, 
please.  Help  me  to  continue  that 
record  by  not  squeezing  me  during 
the  Christmas  season.” 

Iron  Hand  In  Velours  Glove 

•So  there’s  none  of  the  customary 
partitioning  of  Poland  tried  with 
that  department.  Its  merchandis¬ 
ing  ideas  are  the  coinage  of  brains. 

It  holds  its  trade  because,  when 
poachers  and  other  invaders  ap¬ 
proach  with  disarming  smiles,  its 
buglers  are  given  the  ‘.Sound  off’ 
and  all  hands  take  their  stations  to 
repel  boarders.  Most  stores  do  their 
biggest  business  on  the  main  floor, 
don’t  they?  But,  incredibly,  in  this 
store  of  150  departments  the  great¬ 
est  volume  is  produced  on  the  fifth 
fl(X)r,  a  fl(X)r  devoted  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  piece  goods— which  can  be 
no  mere  coincidence.  A  year  or 
two  ago,  when  velours  were  high 
in  favor,  that  fifth  floor  depart¬ 
ment  sold  more  velours  than  were 
moved  in  a  half  dozen  of  the  larg¬ 
est  cities  of  the  country  combined! 

.  .  .  And  yet  the  whole  country  is 
agog  at  this  moment  because  Holly¬ 
wood  will  soon  release  the  earth- 
shaking  intelligence  that  this  or 
that  actor  was  awarded  an  Oscar 
for  the  best  delineation  of  some¬ 
thing  or  other,  thus  displacing 
Bette  Davis,  title  holder  because  of 
her  diamond-studded  work  in  Gone 
With  The  Wind  or  some  such  cellu¬ 
loid  drama.  Ed  Sullivan  used  a 
whole  long,  wide  column  the  other 
day  to  make  prognostications,  to 
allude  to  the  chances  of  at  least  100 
performers  and  to  caution  Oscar 
guessers  re  forthcoming  premeers! 


Drama  by  the  Yard 

Ho-hum,  do  tell,  Ed!  W’ell,  it’s 
true  that,  for  most  of  us,  deader 
than  a  horse  mackerel  in  a  fertilizer 
plant,  and  duller  than  its  staring 
eye,  is  a  bolt  of  cloth  hot  off  the 
kM)m.  But  if  you  agree  that 
Praxiteles  could  breathe  the  breath 
of  life  into  a  block  of  marble,  may¬ 
be  you’ll  find  that  this  'Fough  Guy 
piece  goods  buyer  can  work  the 
same  magic  with  prosaic  bolts  of 
cloth.  No,  he’s  no  dress  designer, 
he’s  an  operator.  He’s  a  seller,  an 
artist  that  mixes  brains  with  his 
paints,  his  fabrics. 

His  techniipte  is  guided  by  his 
firm  conviction  that  price  can  easi¬ 
ly  be  made  a  subordinate  consitler- 
ation.  If  you  made  a  graph  of  the 
markups  his  competitors  got  for 
each  of  the  thousands  of  fabrics 
they  stock,  you’d  have  the  contour 
line  of  a  plateau,  for  those  figures 
lean  to  uniformity.  In  strongest 
contrast,  the  Tough  Guy’s  markup 
graph  would  look  like  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the 
Rockies,  tow’ering  peaks  and  yawti- 
ing  valleys  of  profit  and  loss.  The 
TG  average  is  very  low,  but  unlike 
competing  stores  there  is  no  rigid 
adheretice  to  a  40%  markup.  TG 
reasons,  ‘If  your  markup  on  a 
health  lamp  is  only  71/0%,  you’re 
nevertheless  unfair  to  your  cus¬ 
tomer  if  you  don’t  give  her  explicit 
instructions  about  operating  it.  But 
if,  at  a  much  higher  markup,  you 
sell  her  a  health  lamp  intelligently 
and  conscientiously,  or  supply  her 
with  a  printed  chiffon  taffeta  that 
delights  her  heart,  so  that  she 
w’ould  resent  any  suggestion  that 
you  made  a  rather  large  profit,  then 
you  have  done  her  and  your  store, 
and  your  manufacturers  a  service, 
my  boy!  Nor  does  your  conscience 
trouble  you,  for  that  over-size  prof¬ 
it  helps  to  balance  many  abnormal¬ 
ly  small  profits.’ 

Other  piece  goods  buyers  confide 
in  you  now'  and  then,  tell  you, 
‘One  of  these  days  I’ll  get  out  of 
the  rag  business!’  But  TG  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  there’s  no  racket  in  the 
world  half  as  exciting.  One  fine 
Spring  day  he  decides  to  put  out  a 
seersucker  at  39^  even  though  it 
costs  him  33^.  Competing  stores 
promptly  learn  from  their  shoppers 
that  TG’s  seersuckers  are  apparent¬ 
ly  moving  very  nicely.  But,  when 


they  gel  around  lo  attempting  a 
go-thou-and-do-likewise,  they  find 
that  Worth  Street  tvants  35f  for 
TG’s  cloth.  How  can  they  under¬ 
sell  him  a  [)enny  or  two  and  get 
their  40*’',  markup  if  they  buy  at 
somewhere  between  33^^  and  35^ 
and  sell  at  37c  oi"  ^ 

kind  to  his  customers  and  the 
store’s  stockholders  but  he  sure  is 
right  mean  to  his  competition. 

•So  what  do  they  do?  They  get  a 
run-of-the-mill  seersucker  at  Wie¬ 
the  dogs,  broken  assortments,  un¬ 
wanted  patterns  of  a  cloth  of  in¬ 
ferior  construction.  'Fhey  sweeten 
the  pot  with  modest  purchases  of 
the  same  seersucker  TG  is  doing  so 
nicely  with.  Promptly  Worth 
•Street’s  bright  young  men  plague 
those  retailers  for  re-orders.  No 
use.  The  stuff  won’t  move.  I'he 
price  breaks.  TG’s  replacements 
cost  him  not  33^^  but  31C.  and 
so  on.  His  competitors’  brows  are 
more  wrinkled  than  the  seersucker, 
as  they  decide  to  unload  as  best 
they  can.  TG  continues  to  buy 
more  anti  more  at  less  anti  less— at 
25(‘,  23c.  ■‘'o  h<-‘  winds  up  with 

total  sales  of  a  quarter-million 
vartls  or  so  of  that  seersucker  at  the 
unvarying  price  t>f  39c- 

More  Poet  Than  Pirate 

No,  TG  doesn’t  take  huge  de¬ 
light  in  watching  his  competittirs 
fumble  the  ball.  .Sometimes  the 
suckers  steal  his  ideas  with  greater 
success  than  in  the  case  of  the  seer¬ 
sucker.  That,  tt)o,  is  OK  with  TG, 
for  sometimes  when  these  friendly 
enemies  with  whom  he  often  laughs 
and  chats— all  hands  ought  to  hate 
each  other,  but  they  don’t— are  not 
preoccupied  with  selling  price,  thev 
busy  themselves  with  dressing  up  a 
brain-child  of  his,  thus  to  disguise 
its  paternity.  I'G  often  is  disposed 
to  chuckle  when  that  happens,  for 
now  and  then  one  of  the  robbers 
adds  an  original  touch  or  two  to 
his  pet  fabrics  or  the  manner  of 
their  promotion,  and  he  will  enjttv 
stealing  in  turn. 

He’s  a  big-hearted  guy,  more 
poet  than  pirate,  and  it’s  not  his 
fault  that  he’s  smarter  than  the  rest 
of  the  class.  Nor  can  he  be  held 
responsible  for  the  comparative 
coolness  with  which  these  days  the 
top  management  of  competing 
stores  is  accustomed  to  regard  the 
piece  gwxls  department.  What,  it 
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(Kcms  U)  us,  would  A.  T. 
Sifwart  say  aluml  llu-  tlcdiuc  ol 
the  piece  floods  departuieut' 

Stewart,  departuieut  store  pion 
eer,  second,  wealtliiesi  Aiueritau  ol 
his  dav.  Stewart,  trim  little  Scotch 
Irish  American  who  made  over  KM' 
millions  primarilv  trom  the  promo¬ 
tion  ol  varcl  ^ootls,  then  the  hack- 
hone  ol  the  “tlrv  »>;cK)ds  store.” 
W'ell,  if  ghouls  hadn’t  stolen  his 
hoclv  Irom  the  f^rave  in  order  to 
demand  a  S2.')0,0(M)  ransom,  never 
paid,  it  would  he  sale  to  suit^est 
that  Stewart  would  he  turniu^  over 
in  that  j^rave— onlv  a  stone's  throw 
Irom  the  store  he  huilt. 

What  Would  A.  T.  Stewart  Say? 

1  won’t  tell  vou  what  Stewart 
would  say,  hut  1  could  make  a  lew 
f;oocl  guesses,  hecause  helore  he 
started  his  half-century  on  Worth 
Street,  my  old  man  used  to  he 
Stewart’s  messenger  hoy—  at  .SI -.82 
a  month.  Yep,  used  to  work  in 
the  store  and  carry  messages  up 
to  the  SS, 000,000  tnarhie  mansion 
that  stood  directly  across  the 
street  from  where  the  Empire 
State  and  .Mtman’s  now  stand. 
There  were  no  telephones  then, 
no  electric  lights,  no  adding  ma¬ 
chines,  no  nothing,  so  to  speak.  The 
old  man,  most  of  whose  sons  are 
on  Worth  Street,  still  keeps  posted 
on  ()4-()0s  and  1-yard  sheetings,  and, 
only  hy  recpiest,  tells  me  how 
dapper  little  Stewart  used  to  roll 
up  to  the  store  in  his  hrougham  on 
the  dot  of  10  each  morning.  On 
his  toes  all  the  time,  he’d  fire  men 
who  threw  away  a  lew  lengths  of 
twine  worth  a  fraction  of  a  penny, 
or  who  recklessly  trod  a  few  pins 
beneath  careless  feet.  T.  used  to 
nervously  pace  up  and  clown  the 
Silk  Rotunda;  would  glance  at  a 
tag  on  a  piece  of  S6-a-yartl  talfeta. 
If  the  code  number  indicated  the 
cloth  had  been  in  the  store  too 
long,  Stewart  would  briskly  mark 
out  the  .Sfi  price  and  re-mark  the 
l)olt  “.S5.25”.  That’s  all  there  was 
to  that.  Nope,  no  one  dreamed  of 
unit  stock  control,  any  more  than 
anyone  ever  foresaw  the  day  when 
there’d  be  a  Seventh  .\\enue  and 
the  seat  of  fashion  would  move 
from  Paris  to  New  York. 

What,  I  ask,  would  .\.  E.  say  if 
he  knew  that  his  principal  piece 
gcKids  competitor  no  longer  had  the 


What  Hath  Man  Wrought!  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  magnificent 
achievements  in  the  history  of  mankind:  rayon.  Reel  tenders 
are  shown  at  work  in  a  $12,000,000  mill.  Still  a  viscous  fluid, 
the  rayon  is  pumped  from  basement  tanks  to  top  of  these  20- 
foot  machines.  Coagulating  while  passing  through  microscopic 
openings  in  platinum  spinnerets,  the  rayon  threads  of  yarn,  each 
made  up  of  nearly  100  loosely  clustered  filaments,  pass  down 
to  the  processing  section  where  these  reel  tenders  are  working. 
While  the  yarn  rides  the  plastic  reels,  it  is  bleached,  washed  and 
bathed  in  tinting  and  processing  solutions,  moving  then  toward 
aluminum  dryers  and  bobbins  below  the  grille  walkway.  Photo, 
courtesy  Industrial  Rayon  Corporation. 


X(».  2  dcpanmtiil  of  the  country 
but  was  today  maybe  No.  42? 
.Slaughtered  by  Seventh  Avenue. 
Wouldn’t  he  be  astonished  if  we 
told  him  that  in  a  big  up-state  city 
the  piece  g<KKls  department,  its 
buver  tells  us,  is  customarily  moved 
up  to  the  hfth  floor  during  the 
Christmas  months.  He’d  like  to 
have  it  stay  there  permanently  but, 
after  the  tumult  of  the  holidays  is 
over,  his  division  goes  back  to  the 
street  IUK)r— simply  because  the 
management  feels  that  no  other  de¬ 
partment  can  afford  to  pay  the 
high  rent  exacted  for  that  main 
floor  space. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of 
piece  goods  operation,  I',  would 
think,  the  feature  that  epitomizes 
the  whole  revolutionary  change  in 
the  status  of  the  piece  gornls  de¬ 
partment  which  is  no  longer  cat¬ 
ered  to  as  the  star  of  the  show  but 
during  the  past  (pjarter  century  has 


been  shoved  back  into  the  chorus, 
is  a  situation  with  which,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens,  the  average  consumer  is  en¬ 
tirely  unaexjuainted.  It  concerns 
the  personnel  of  the  de|)artment. 
Ihat  one-third  or  more  <»f  the 
average  piece  gtKKls  dej)artment  is 
todav  female  would  be  readily  un¬ 
derstood  by  .Stewart.  What  would 
puzzle  him,  even  dismay  him, 
would  be  the  fact  that  the  old- 
time  born-and-bred-in-the-textile- 
1  usiness  buyer  is  last  disappearing. 
Let’s  dexote  a  short  paragra|)h  to 
that  angle; 

Trot  around  the  country,  stop- 
])ing  in  leading  department  stores 
of  small  towns  and  big  towns.  In 
the  biggest  towns  you’ll  lind  a  lew 
vard  gtKuls  men  of  the  old  scIkm)!. 
Such  a  man  will  be  45  to  .50  years 
of  age.  It’s  not  unlikely  that  he’ll 
have  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
Bel  last,  r(K)t  of  the  world’s  linen 
business,  home  of  the  Irish  Linen 
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Stuiciy.  There  lie'll  have  worked 
as  a  youth  lor  NftMtre,  the  draper, 
which  gave  hint  a  solid  foundation 
lor  his  textile  career.  Coining  to 
.•\inerica  jtist  before  Worltl  War  1, 
he  joined  a  staff  of  10  salesineti  in 
the  fabrics  dejtartinetit  of  one  of 
th.e  cottntry’s  oldest,  largest,  finest 
tlejjartment  stores.  They’d  have  a 
sale  of  taffeta  and  in  a  single  day 
he’d  run  a  book  of  S.'tOOO  withotit 
being  top  matt! 

He  becomes  assistant  buver  in 
another  great  store,  and  after  a  few 
years  is  btiyer  for  the  tie  Itixe  store 
with  which  he  is  now  associated. 
That  ex  Belfast  bov  has  made  a 
great  success.  .\.  T.  Stewart  woultl 
like  the  cut  of  his  jib.  But  A.  T. 
would  sympathize  with  him  when 
he  complains  that  his  ctmipetitors 
disregard  long-established  retail 
practice:  they  stage  cut  price  sales 
whenever  it  suits  their  fancy,  and 
indeed  their  whole  thought  month 
in  and  niotith  out  apparently  is 
price,  price,  price,  with  quality  an 
also-ran  sort  of  ingredient,  he  savs. 
fust  as  they  l)uy  from  hand  to 
mouth,  they  sell  from  hand  to 
mouth,  so  to  s|)eak.  concerned  al¬ 
most  entirely  with  moving  mer¬ 
chandise  rather  than  with  catering 
conscientiously  to  a  clietitele  that 
will  remaiti  loyal  to  the  store  for 
generations. 

Most  Amazing  of  All 

Probably  what  would  ama/.e 
A.  T.  Stewart  most  of  all  would  be 
the  fact  that  in  some  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  outstanditig  stores  top  man¬ 
agement  today  l(K)ks  askance  at  the 
yard  gcMnls  department,  regards  its 
merchandise  as  passe,  is  indeed 
often  more  thoroughly  reatly-to- 
wear  ninded  than  are  most  of  the 
store’s  clientele.  Such  stores  casit- 
ally  ease  the  old-school  piece  gtxtds 
buyer  out  of  the  berth  he  has  filled 
for  15  years  or  so.  In  his  place  they 
install  a  bright  young  man  who 
did  well  first  with  Basemetit  shoes, 
radio,  and  hosiery,  atid  then  w'as 
graduated  two  months  ago  to  the 
main  floor,  where  he  w'as  assistant 
buyer  of  stationery—  or  maybe  to  a 
corresponding  position  in  the 
Lamp  Department  on  the  sixth 
floor. 

The  old  sch(K)l  buvers  that  have 
held  onto  their  jobs  accept  as  in¬ 
evitable  the  changing  public  taste 
that  in  the  past  30  years  has  re¬ 


duced  the  typical  piece  g(MKls  sales 
staff  of  great  department  stores 
from  10  men  to  25  salespetiple,  one- 
third  or  four-lifths  of  whom  are 
women;  10  men  who  step|)ed  from 
the  cradle  to  the  loom,  so  to  speak. 
10  meti  with  whom  cloth  was  a  re¬ 
ligion,  10  mett  replaced  b\  a  staff 
of  25,  not  all  of  whom  are  proud 
of  their  work.  onl\  a  few  of  whom 
<an  get  excited  aliout  a  doth— uti- 
less  there’s  a  pep  meeting  aiul  a 
promise  of  PM’s.  a  half-holidav, 
and  siuh-like  materialistic  rewards! 

Those  old-sdiool  bineis  regard 
as  permanent  the  departure  of  the 
piece  goods  glories  of  yestervear. 
Thev  accept  phlegmatic  allv  the 
lact  that  all  textile  maikets  have 
suffered  from  the  reduction  in 
yardage  of  women’s  garments.  Thev 
know  that  this  situation  cannot  lie 
blamed  entiiely  on  Tashion.  that 
women  have  not  of  malice  afore¬ 
thought  bitten  the  hand  that 
draped  them.  Thev  appicc  iate  that 
women  and  men  alike  have  re¬ 
placed  a  certain  amount  of  wool 


.Most  nation-wide  contests  please 
the  comparative  handful  of  pi'ople 
that  win  shiny  motor  cars  or  SIO,- 
OOb  prizes,  but  tluw  lease  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  contestants  with  the 
clark-lirown  realization  that  the 
brilliant  slogans  thev  concoc  ted,  or 
the  limping  limerick  that  they 
made  far  less  pedestrian  with  a 
scintillating  last  line,  are  no  longer 
their  property  and  that  they  have 
donated  their  time  and  talent  with¬ 
out  any  recompense  whatsoever. 

.  .  .  It’s  different  with  dressmaking 
contests.  True  you  may  not  win  a 
prize,  but  you  are  left  with  the 
gratifying  thought  that  the  beauti¬ 
ful  dress  you  have  created  is  yours, 
and  anyway  you  hate  prizes,  for 
you  have  always  refused  to  commer¬ 
cialize  your  art. 

One  of  the  most  successful  gar¬ 
ment-making  promotions  of  this 
Fall  season  was  participated  in  by 
()0  leading  stores.  Its  purpose,  we 
are  informed,  was  to  create  a  wider 
interest  in  home-sewing  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes  (28%  of  patterns 
sold  are  for  children’s  garments.) 
To  the  sponsors  of  the  contest. 


with  steam  heat,  and  we  have 
changed  our  ways  of  dress  to  meet 
other  modern  conditions.  But 
many  of  those  old  timers  who  have 
not  the  good  fortune  to  be  asso 
dated  with  a  store  headed  by  a 
svmpathetic  top  executive  whose 
earlv  training  was  iti  piece  goods 
departments,  are  convinced  that 
their  store  surrenders  too  easily  to 
readv-to-wear  and  fails  to  realize 
that  toclav,  vesterday,  and  to¬ 
morrow  countless  millions  of 
American  women  would  rather 
make  a  dress  laboriouslv  than  ac¬ 
cept  the  skimpv-skirted  creation 
which  is  the  best  that  .Seventh 
.\venue  can  offer  for  the  pitifully 
few  dollars  which  their  depression- 
dwarfed  dress  budget  permits. 
Though  the  piece  goods  buyer’s 
discourse  mav  be  flavored  with 
sentiment,  it  includes  this  irre¬ 
futable  logic:  Last  year,  1939,  in 
llir  c/i'civige  (I r ptn  t >»(’}} t  store  the 
dress  defxirtnieut  showed  a  loss 
while  the  l)ie<e  goods  department 
made  a  profit. 


Dritz-Traum.  Inc.,  distributors  of 
Talon  packaged  fasteners,  came 
pleasing  reports  of  the  results  of 
the  month-long  contest.  Thus. 
Loveman’s,  Inc.  of  ChattancKiga. 
Tetinessee.  attributed  a  22^[,  gain 
in  fabric  sales  directly  to  the  con¬ 
test,  while  their  |)attern  depart¬ 
ment  went  ahead  12%  and  notions 
had  a  25"^,  increase. 

The  promotion  employed  special 
window  displays,  radio  broadcasts, 
direct  mail,  generous  newspaper 
advertising  and  varied  help  by  the 
ccKtperating  departments:  Piece 
Goods,  Patterns,  Notions,  .Sewing 
Machine.  Prizes  included  dressed 
Judy  minniken  dolls  from  window 
displays.  White  electric  sewing  ma¬ 
chines.  .\cme  dress  forms,  Kleinert 
merchandise,  lengths  of  Celanese 
and  miscellaneous  contributions 
selected  by  the  stores  themselves. 
'The  only  restrictions  on  contest¬ 
ants  were  that  patterns  and  fabrics 
employed  must  be  purchased  with¬ 
in  the  store  and  that  the  dress  must 
be  made  with  a  Talon  fastener  by 
an  amateur  seamstress  for  a  girl  of 
14  vears  or  less. 


Talent  and  Talon 
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Art  of  Simplicity 


struciioii  in  classes  altcntlcd  l)y 
more  iliaii  l,()()(M>0()  siudcnts.)  We 
have  iK'eii  (lumd)in^  over  the  ela¬ 
borate  jninted  instructional  mate¬ 
rial  which  the  Sim|)licity  people 
distribute  so  widely.  Here  are  a 
lew  ligures  they  have  given  us  to 
indicate  how  broad  is  the  held  they 
cover.  Figures  relate  to  1910. 

Clothing  (diarts  ...  A  series  ol 
eight  newspaper-si/e  charts  with 
alMmt  100  illustrations  ol  how  to 
finish  a  seam,  basting,  stitching, 
slide  lasteners  etc,  12.5,000  copies 
sent  free  to  sewing  teachers  who 
I’.ave  retpiested  them. 

“I  .Am  Your  Future"  .  .  .  li<M>klet 
re  “teen  age”  customers,  sent  to 
12,000  store  fabric  buyers,  mer- 
(handise  managers,  advertising 
managers. 

Wardrol)es  Ity  Fhe  Vartl  .  .  . 

I, .500,000  of  these  IxMtklets  distrib¬ 
uted  this  Fall  to  their  sch<M)l  aiul 
(ollege  (ustomers  by  850  stores. 

I'hen  there’s  a  sewing  b(M>klet  ol 
which  (opies  went  to  22,000  teach¬ 
ers  of  sewing  this  fall— for  classriMnn 
use.  I.otal  store’s  name  on  cover; 
each  store  “swatched  them”  with 
the  fabrics  illustrated. 

•A  revised  color  chart  is  part  of 
this  sewing  manual.  Twelve  differ¬ 
ent  types  wearing  the  most  suitable 
colors  are  showti;  hair-do’s,  too,  for 
different  faces  are  illustrated. 
Photographs  show  correct  position 
for  the  hands  when  making  various 
stitches.  “How  to  Fit  the  Pattern 
to  Eight  Unusual  Figures”,  lu)w  to 
take  measuremetits  and  verify 
them,  are  among  other  angles  given 
attention. 

Most  aml)itious  of  all  is  the  tab¬ 
loid  size,  54-page  .ScluHtl  Service 
.News.  It  is  published  in  |anuary, 
.March,  .Septemfx;r  and  November, 
is  delivered  to  more  than  3(),0(M) 
sewing  teachers,  who  conduct 
classes  attended  by  four-million 
students.  The  editorial  and  ad¬ 
visory  staff  of  this  authoritative  but 
popularly  written  periodical  in¬ 
cludes  a  pnifessor  of  household  arts 
at  Catlumbia  University,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculties  of  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute,  Catrnell  University  and  so  on. 

So  such  a  fashion  show  as  we 
witnessed  gives  but  a  glim|)se  of  the 
manifold  educational  activities  of 
Simplicity. 


The  other  day  we  were  just 
finishing  our  Biscuit  Fortoni 
and  coffee  with  fifty  other  men  in 
the  roof-top  dining-r(K>m  of  that 
big  hotel,  when  a  |)lat<Km  of  pink 
young  women  wearing  stunning 
(lot lies  appeared  upon  the  stage. 
A|)|)arently  we  were  to  witness  a 
pre-\  iew  of  a  road  show.  stage 
director  of  poise  and  pulchritude 
l(M>ked  out  at  us  fifty  and  asked  a 
(piestion  no  less  stunning  than  her 
protegees’  clothes,  cpiotes.  How 
many  of  you  girls  knit?  But  that’s 
silly  of  me— of  course  you  all  do! 
end  (piotes. 

Obviously  the  .M.  C.  had  got  us 
all  wrong,  but  not  obvious  to  her 
for  she  paused  but  briefly  for  the 
answers  that  none  of  us  fifty  made, 
and  then  she  blandly  jiroceeded  to 
give  us  advice  alxmt  make-up, 
foundation  garments  and  the  like 
of  that.  It  all  (ame  out  all  right 
but  we  were  centainly  taken  aback 
for  a  few  mintites. 

Fheti  we  discovert!  that  it  was  a 
road  show,  a  fashion  show  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  excellence  presented 
by  Simplicity  Pattern  Uompany, 
mantietpiins  frotn  the  student  Ixxly 
of  New  York’s  McDowell  .Scluxil  of 
(aistume  and  Millinerv  Design.  It 
was  a  pro  forma  show,  following 
the  exact  program  of  the  five  dupli¬ 
cate  shows  that  are  travellitig  from 
coast  to  coast,  each  in  charge  of 
one  of  Simplicity’s  stylists.  This  is 
the  sixth  year  during  which  the 
company  has  made  such  presenta¬ 
tions.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sewing 
students  of  the  countrv’s  scluxils 
and  colleges  will  have  seen  one  of 
those  shows  staged  in  their  own 
schtxil  and  w'ill  have  received  some 
ol  the  interesting  literature  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  wardrobes  that  have 
been  shown. 

•Such  activity  by  commercial  con- 
terns  is  rather  inspiring.  Unipies- 
tionably  it  helps  to  make  millions 
ol  women  happy,  this  business  of 
home  sewing.  Even  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  Itmg  been  excitetl  about 
teaching  women  to  make  their  own 
wardrobes.  (It  imposes  heavy  taxes 
on  such  merchandise  as  litpior  and 
cigarettes,  but  cheerfully  spends 
millions  to  provide  needlecraft  in- 
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Most  of  us  agree  that  prob¬ 
lems  in  retailing  have  a 
9  way  of  ironing  themselves 
out,  but  this  nylon  situation  in 
hosiery  is  causing  many  shakings 
of  heads  as  to  how  smoothly  it  will 
work  out.  With  retailers  feeling, 
for  the  most  part,  that  unfairness 
is  rampant  in  the  allotting  of 
nylon  hose  by  manufacturers  and 
man n fact iirers  feeling  that  there  is 
unfairness  in  the  distribution  of 
the  yarn,  the  air  is  full  of  com¬ 
plaining.  Paramount  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  vagueness  apparent  on 
all  sides.  The  original  thirty 
manufacturers  who  were  selected 
by  du  Pont  for  the  mamdacture 
of  hosiery  of  their  yarn  did  not  all 
turn  out  stockings  of  ecpial  merit. 
But  they  all  spent  much  time  and 
money  in  experimentation.  Now 
we  have  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  licensed  mannfactnrers.  Each 
feels  he  should  have  all  the  yarn 
he  needs.  We  all  know  now  how 
impossible  that  is. 

Xow'  we  have  the  retailer  who 
wants  all  the  nylon  hose  he  needs. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that 
buyers  are  being  j)ressed  by  higher- 
ups  to  stock  nylon.  It  is  being 
pointed  out  to  some  with  limited 
stocks,  that  other  stores  are  ather- 
tising  “plenty”  of  this  stock.  There 
seems  to  be  no  coniirniation  that 
some  stores  are  favored  to  the 
point  of  getting  nylons  without  the 
purchase  of  silk,  but  it  is  true  that 
some  stores  do  have  larger  stocks 
than  others.  It  cannot  be  that  these 
stores  have  held  back  for  one  large 
splash  because  they  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  nylon  all  along. 

The  reason  given  some  time  ago 
why  some  stores  have  larger  stocks 
is  that  they  are  old  customers  of 
manufacturers  who  ha\e  larger 
stocks  of  yarn,  is  now  being  dis¬ 
credited  by  many.  One  sure  thing 
your  reporter  found  out  about  the 
situation  is  that  in  all  hosiery  his¬ 
tory  there  has  never  been  such  an 
unhappy  happening  in  the  indus¬ 
try  all  down  the  line  from  the  vat 


On*  of  a  bank  of  six  Saks>5fh  Avenue  windows  co-starring  McCallum's 
ingrains  and  Sak's  "Curtain  Raiser"  shoes. 


ol  coal,  wood  and  water,  to  the 
consumer. 

It  is  estimatc'd  that,  at  best,  the 
stocks  of  nvion  ccndcl  not  Ite  more 
than  from  ">‘'1,  to  10*'^,  c»l  all  retail 
stocks,  and  that  silk  stocks  are  far 
and  away  out  of  pretportion  to 
what  was  carried  or  was  on  older 
last  Near  lor  holiday  time.  It  is 
said,  at  this  Nvriting,  that  there  is  a 
tendenev  to  hold  back  orders  on 
silk  in  the  hope  that  pressure  will 
bring  about  a  greater  allotment  of 
nvion.  That  mav  prove  tine  in 
some  cases  but  iiiattv  of  the  well 
known  manufacturers  solemnly  as¬ 
sure  us  thev  Nvill  play  lair  with  each 
and  every  one  of  their  accounts  and 
nylon  will  be  ship|)ecl  only  on  their 
established  rules.  We  can  only 
liojie  that  our  old  ironitig-out  pro¬ 
cess  works  out  smoothlv  before  any 
real  grief  can  set  in  on  badly  ranged 
stocks. 

W'e  hear  that  stores  with  little 
or  no  nvion  have  trained  salespeo¬ 
ple  better  than  ever  before  on  the 
selling  of  silks  and  it  is  reported 
they  are  doing  well  on  silk  stock¬ 
ings  over  SI.  Well,  if  they  can 
do  it  maybe  other  stores  too 
can  sell  good  silk  hosiery  if  they 
really  try.  Opinion  has  it  that 
Nvomen  take  better  care  of  nylon 
than  silk,  hence  better  wear.  Why 
not  train  salespeople  to  tell  the 
customer  that  silk,  with  proper 
care,  is  one  of  nature’s  beautiful 
gifts  to  women?  'The  Silk  Guild 


has  Ik-cii  doing  commendable  Nvork 
in  emphasi/ing  the  luxury  and 
clurabilitN  of  sdk  without  disparag¬ 
ing  any  other  hosiery  yarn.  .Many 
in  the  industry  are  looking  for- 
Nvartl.  as  we  write  this,  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  proposed  Trade  Prac¬ 
tice  Rides  for  the  hosiery  industrv 
to  be  held  on  November  19th. 
report  of  this  meeting  tvill  be  in 
these  columns  next  memth. 

In  the  New  York  Stores 

For  the  first  time,  Saks-Fifth 
Avenue  has  promoiecl  a  nation¬ 
ally  advertised,  trademarked  ho- 
sierv.  They  have  gone  in  for  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  of  C^annon  silk 
and  nylon  hosiery. 

Cdiosen  for  the  main  floor  hosiery 
section  bv  Philip  CiertcMi,  buyer, 
are  two  styles  of  Gannon  two  and 
three  thread  crepe  hose,  to  retail 
at  SI,  and  one  style  of  nylon  to 
retail  at  SI. 35.  In  their  famous 
Debutante  Section,  Saks  will  pro¬ 
mote  four  numbers  of  Cannon  silk 
hosiery:  a  two  and  a  three  thread 
style  to  retail  at  SI,  and  a  three 
and  four  thread  to  retail  at  79^^  as 
well  as  one  nylon  number  at  SI. 35. 

The  Cannon  hosiery  line  is  also 
to  be  carried  in  the  Saks-Fifth 
.\venne  branch  stores  at  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Beverley  Hills. 

Timed  with  Cannon’s  launching 
of  one  of  the  most  extensive  na- 
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Our  gift  to  you:  Millions  ol  permanent  Kosiery  customers ...  a  reaJy* 
maJe  market  wliose  discriminatind  tastes  and  exacting  demands  we’ve 
kelped  you  satisfy  in  1940  . . .  and  wko,  in  ’41,  offer  even  ,  , 

tetter  prospects  for  ti^ger  profits,  featuring  II05ICT 

9  Misty  shttrnesj,  txquititt  dellntit  end  dtlitacy  art  staltd  itUt 
tht  fibres  fer  milts  mart  wtar  when  tht  htsitry  is  DuraBtau  finished. 


iinUhed 


ScboUer  Br»s.,  Inc.  •  MJrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils.  Finishes  •  Collins  &  W estmareUmd Sts.,  Phila,,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Can. 
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Thankt. . .btckut*  jeu  alwajpt  havr 
let!  of  theie  tlick  Caaami  lVyl«a 
(toeklng*. . .ttiat  ■••r  iikt  ugie 


tionul  advertisiiifr  campaigns  in 
tlie  history  of  the  hosiery  industry, 
this  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  promotion 
of  Cannon  silk  and  nylon  hosiery, 
some  believe  will  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  effect  on  the  policies  of  many 
stores  that  have  hitherto  concen¬ 
trated  on  private  brands  of  hosiery. 
*  *  « 

The  gift  idea  began  appearing 
in  stores  this  year  as  early  as  mid- 
November  in  hosiery  departmetits. 
Gay  holiday  packaging  is  shown  in 
case  and  counter,  all  allowing 
ample  space  for  multiple  sales. 
There  seems  a  greater  ettdeavor 
this  year  for  wardrobe  selling.  The 
new  ballet  slipper  package  is 
offered  by  Franklin  Simon  at  $3.7.5 
with  three  pairs  of  51  gauge  silk 
stockings  or  2  pairs  of  nylon.  Lord 
&  I'aylor  have  tinselled  Italls  of 
the  Christmas  tree  tvjie.  Drums 
also  with  a  cord  to  hang  on  the 


B’S  KNEES 


Afft  'I**  field 

of  4-llirMd  koM,  ■  pfeeiineni 
••auly  Conleil  judg*  declaradi 
"Thi*  p«ir  if  the  ft  kMM-> 
t  urdy  lilk  4-lhreodt  with  Ike 
tkeer  ellure  of  3i.*‘  Tke  I't, 
ef  cowrte,  ore  tkeit  fer  eer. . . 
"•read  A  tirtter"  has*— $1.1S 
3  ^ire  $3.3t 


At  left,  unprecedented — for  Sakt- 
5th  Avenue — an  ad  featuring  brand 
name.  Above,  Peck  &  Peck  provides 
another  example  of  single  column 
economy  and  smart  copy. 

tree  are  seen  in  many  departments 
as  are  tpiilted  Ixixes  in  varying 
sizes.  Fireplace  scetie  Ixixes  are 
shown.  The  new  Mary  Lewis  Ixix 
is  re|x»rted  widely  accepted  with 
its  old  style  “Merry  Christmas” 
greeting  and  place  for  “I’o”  and 
“From.” 

*  *  * 

The  promotion  of  color  in  hose 
has  proven  highly  successful  this 
season.  Many  of  the  colors,  it  is 
true,  carry  names  far  from  signify¬ 
ing  what  the  shade  is,  but  they 
usually  were  on  the  gay  side  or 
tied  in  with  something  chic  or 
tiovel.  Givitig  hosiery  fur  names 
for  ctxirdination  with  fur  coats  has 
Iteen  popular.  W'e  see  so  matiy 
broadcloth  handbags  in  hosiery 
counter  case  disjilays  we  wonder  if 
that  aristocrat  of  fabrics  couldn’t 
be  used  in  promoting  “a  broad¬ 
cloth  finish  in  hose.” 


•Miniature  outthKir  effects  have 
lx*en  used  liy  some  display  people 
for  the  promotion  of  w(x>ls  in 
cotinter  cases  to  gtxxl  purpose. 
Bright  red  stx-ks  for  wear  with  light 
weight  white  w«x)l  hose  are  re- 
jxirted  gtxxl  with  the  younger  set. 

ixissibfe  item  for  holiday  two 
|>air  promotion. 

•  «  « 

rite  nyloti  liar  at  james  .Mc- 
e.reery  is  showing  two  thread  ho¬ 
siery  with  a  |)lacard,  “The  Cdiam- 
pagiie  of  Nyloti.”  magntim 

Ixittle  centered  with  regulation 
Ixittles  in  ctxilers.  tray  and  glasses 
carrv  out  the  theme.  Fhe  hose  is 
a  two  threatl  at  $1.95.  I  his  bar  is 
set  apart  from  the  regular  hosiery 
department  and  near  an  escalator 
with  a  ilisplay  case  facing  the  de- 
|)artment  and  a  side  aisle  following 
directly  liack  from  it. 

*  *  * 

One  store  tells  tts  that  they  will 
resume  a  ()9^  hosiery  counter  at 
the  main  entratice.  The  past  suc¬ 
cesses  this  counter  has  had  at  holi¬ 
day  time  is  prompting  this  store  to 
iticrease  its  stock  from  three  and 
seven  threads  to  include  weights  in 
iK'tweeti.  It  is  reported  that  tests 
prove  that  this  counter  does  not 
affect  the  selling  of  lx.*tter  grade 
merchandise,  but  rather  means 
added  sales. 

«  «  * 

Arnold  ('.onstable  is  highlighting 
ati  all  w(X)l  knee  high  hose  made  on 
English  machines  in  rib  at  $1.35. 
Saks-34th  offered  a  two  thread  silk, 
regttlarly  $1,  at  Ii9<‘  or  three  pairs 
for  $2.  \V(X)1  atiklets  with  mono¬ 
gram  were  at  P'ranklin  Simon’s  at 
1)5^,  with  a  warning  that  it  took 
10  days  for  the  monogram.  Saks- 
Fifth  Avenue  had  French  hose 
which  they  say  will  “soon  lie  a 
legetid”  and  suggest  them  for 
Cdiristmas  gifts.  Promotions  of  in¬ 
grain  sttxkings  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  $2.95,  three  pairs  for  $8.50. 
It  is  a  two  thread  stocking,  plain 
or  chxked. 

*  *  • 

Cxxirdinating  hosiery  with  ready- 
to-wear  in  windows  was  a  feature 
at  Lord  &  Taylor.  Carefully  se¬ 
lected  hosiery  for  given  costumes 
with  small  cards  calling  attention 
to  the  effort  put  forth,  we  hear, 
has  lirought  appreciation  of  both 
color  and  styles  of  sttxkings. 
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Bv  Pearl  Berry 


Corset  Cooperation  with  Junior  Ready-to-Wear 

More  ami  more  vve  hear  lo  oo  imo  lhj;li  prieed  nierehan- 
from  stores  that  the  in-  dise.  tliey  leel  eneourased  llial 
creased  ellort  wliich  they  iljere  is  a  delmite  tendency  to  try 
have  pul  into  the  promotion  ol  on  I'armenls  j'eitinjf  away  from 
junior  garmetits  is  hrinsinjf  in  former  over-the-counter  sales.  One 
dividends.  .Manufacturers  of  this  addetl  help  is  the  low-front  even- 
type  of  garment  are  offering  sales  ing  dress  which  demands  an  under¬ 
helps  which  are  being  appreciated  garment  that  is  well  lilted.  Here 
l)y  l)oth  store  ami  customer,  and  we  have  a  tase  in  point  where  the 
reports  have  it  that  where  there  is  ready-to-wear  department  must  tall 
internal  store  promotion  and  co-  upon  the  corset  ilepartmenl  for 
operation  lietween  junior  ready-to-  (,M)peration.  We  are  reminded 
wear  and  foundation  garments.  when  we  speak  of  the  young 

there  is  um|uestionably  an  in-  (i{iriire,  we  are  not  alwavs  talking 
crease  in  the  selling  of  the  higher  ^  .,„y. 

|.r.ccd  junior  Karmciuii. 

One  Iniyer  rve  know  is  en.husi- 

astic  about  the  increased  selling  of  ,  .  r 

,  ,  1-  ,  ,  r-V  i'avs  another  liuver,  may  infre- 

bras  to  the  verv  slight  hgure.  Fhat,  '  .  ,  „  '  • 

■  (  .u  I  •  guently  have  tummy  trouble,  it 

she  savs.  comes  from  the  advents-  *  ^  ^  ,  , 

ing  promotion  and  sales  talk  to  ^ 

voung  figures  that  it  is  necessary  «ut  a  below  the  waist 

to  do  something  about  the  young  pnilile,  she  claims,  has  brought 
linn  breast  if  it  is  to  be  in  the  ‘‘  realization  that  a  pretty 

season’s  silhouette  and  he  kept  in  over  the  counter  may  l>e  a 

youthful  contour.  While  many  say  dud  on  the  back,  if  it  is  not  tried 
that  the  young  girl  is  not  prepared  t>n  for  fit  and  proper  control. 


Corset  Promotions  Gaining  Importance 

Fall  promotions  of  corsets  have 
undergone  a  decided  change  of 
technique  in  many  of  our  larger 
stores.  Also  there  has  been  a 
greater  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  branded  wliolesale 
lines  to  bring  individual  atmos¬ 
phere  into  their  national  releases. 

On  the  retail  side,  more  white 
space  is  being  used  by  many;  de¬ 
signers  of  corsets  are  featured;  the 
head  retail  fitter  is  brought  into 
prominence;  the  use  of  a  specific 
elastic  or  cloth  has  been  spotted; 
a  color  or  a  unity  of  color  with 
other  undergarments,  has  been 
highlighted.  I’he  promotion  of 
figure  type  garments— the  definitely 
stout  or  junior  garment— has  come 
in  lor  s|)otlighling.  Cax>rdination 
of  costume  and  basic  garment  has 
l)een  brought  more  to  the  fore  in 


lioth  fashion  show,  window  tlisplay 
and  internal  store  promotion.  I'he 
whimsical  note  for  both  hip  and 
bust  control  was  in  evidence.  “A 
corset  for  a  purjxise”  and  “a  pur¬ 
pose  for  a  corset”  was  a  designated 
idea  in  department  display  as  well 
as  in  newspaper  ads  and  sales  talk. 
Selling  talk  for  salespeople  has 
risen  to  new  highs,  we  are  told, 
and  while  the  “breakfast  to  bed 
garments”  are  still  the  bread  and 
butter  lines,  as  are  also  the  ap¬ 
proximately  S.5  numbers,  there  is 
an  increasing  amount  of  special 
purpose  garments  sold,  such  as 
panlie  girdles,  garments  for 
athletes,  low-front  bras  for  the  new 
evening  dress  lines  and  garments 
for  specific  housework  and  for 
office  “sitters.”  Added  sales  are  re- 
jxjrted,  because  of  new  and  glamor- 


Page-long,  single 
column  ad  report¬ 
ed  as  successful. 
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ous  approaches  in  promotion.  by  consistently  haininering  away  in 

On  the  other  hand,  wholesale  the  same  strain  are  capitalizing  on 
advertisers  are  adding  the  human  that  “constant  drip  of  water”  effect, 
approach  to  the  stereotyped  phrase-  .Saks-Fifth  .Avenue  with  their  white 
ology  of  past  seasons  which  prac-  space  and  whimsies  such  as,  "liod- 
tically  said  the  same  thing  about  ies  by  .S.  F.  A.”  at  the  time  of  the 
every  garment  featured  so  that  .Automobile  Show'.  “Free  Wheeling 
each  and  every  one  ran  much  along  —cut  away  in  front  to  coml)ine 
the  same  tenor.  mobile  efficiency  with  comfortafile 

Of  course,  it  would  be  an  im-  seating  space  .  .  .  Fluid  Drive— with 
]K>ssibility  for  manufacturers  to  powered  French  elastic  geared  to 
approximate  national  advertising  take  your  curves  in  high,  and  keep 
to  fit  in  with  the  many  styles  of  your  contours  sleek  and  stream- 
retail  sketches,  typography  and  lined  as  the  proverbial  Fisher.” 
type  matter,  yet  some  are  doing  a  .And  on  Election  Day,  a  sketched 
grand  job  of  personalizing  their  torso  receiving  ballots  with  “con- 
product.  In  the  usual  January  trolling  vote  cast  by  S.  F.  .A.  .  .  . 
Ca)rset  and  Brassiere  Preview  for  for  a  firmer  policy  w’ith  traitorous 
the  coming  season,  we  will  en-  curves  .  .  .  lor  graceful  legislatioti 
deavor  to  give  you  instances  of  how  through  the  farm  belt  .  .  .  rein- 
some  prominent  retailers  tie  in  forced  by  judicious  boning  in  the 
their  ow’ti  promotions  with  manu-  backwoods  district  .  .  .  for  redistri- 
facturers  without  taking  manufac-  but  ion  of  your  anatomical  wealth 
tiirers’  suggestions  tfX)  literally,  and  with  no  tax  on  you.  .  .  .”  In  a  half 
at  little  additional  cost  which  we  page  ad  with  oodles  of  white  space, 
hear  has  in  most  cases,  been  justi-  .Sak.s-Fifth  .\venue  sketched  an  old 
lied.  type  feudal  type  of  key  with  tw’o 

.Many  retailers  started  the  season  garment  sketches  and  the  ca|}tion 
with  a  new  trend  in  promotion  and  “The  Kev  to  Your  Figure.”  In  the 


An  advarfisamant  which  aHractad  considarabla 
commant  on  its  unusual  copy  slant. 


copy  they  add,  “As  Rallies  would 
say,  it’s  all  in  having  the  right  com¬ 
bination.  .  .  .” 

French  corsets  continue  to  be 
featured  by  Bonwit  Teller.  Also, 
they  feature  at  $5  a  white  all-in- 
one  for  evening  wear  of  light 
weight  Darleen  and  rayon  satin. 

In  a  full  page  advertisement, 
Macy’s  featured  a  fabric.  A  life 
size  woman’s  head  and  arm  are 
centered  at  top  with  the  face 
turned  toward  a  miniature  dressed 
figure.  Counter  clock-wise  are  cor¬ 
seted  figures  in  boxes.  I’he  head¬ 
ing  ran  “W'hat’s  reformed  her  fig¬ 
ure?  Diet  ...  or  Darleen?”  Part  of 
the  copy  reads:  “.Seven  leading 
.American  corsetieres  choose  Dar¬ 
leen  to  sculp  your  figure.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  discourage  dieting. 
(Jount  your  calories,  rurn  down 
cream  pies.  Stand  on  your  head. 
By  all  means  develop  your  char¬ 
acter.  But  if  you  just  want  to  look 
slim  and  sculptured— try  a  girdle 
made  with  Darleen.  .  .  .” 

Carter’s  “W'ooly”  girdle  at  $2. .50 
has  come  in  for  good  promotion 
particularly  for  football  games  and 
sports.  We  hear  it  will  be  featured 
for  CHiristmas  gift  selling.  Offered 
in  fireman  red  and  petal  pink. 

“Daylight  Black”,  say  Blooming- 
dale’s,  “black  as  a  raven’s  wing  and 
as  light.  It’s  new  to  wear  this  siren 
sheath  under  davtime  clothes.  Pre¬ 
scribed  by  our  head  fitter  fane 
Cunningham  ...  17  inch  Formold 
stepin  of  power  net,  doubled  back 
and  front.  .Also  in  newest  pale 
blue,  cloud-white,  peach-blossom.” 

Quick-drying  girdles  of  Lastex 
ami  n\Ion  are  advertised  by  .Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus  at  SI. 98. 

Garments  for  Bowling 

With  society  columnists  com¬ 
menting  on  cafe  society  going  in 
for  bowling,  we  wonder  hotv  great 
an  effect  that  may  have  on  selling 
pantie  girdles  and  other  soft  gar¬ 
ments  as  well  as  bras  for  stores  who 
will  pick  up  the  idea  of  promoting 
these  garments  for  the  sport.  .At 
least  it  can  do  no  harm  to  look 
carefidly  about  to  see  whether 
added  sales  might  come  about  if  a 
tie-in  is  possible  in  your  territory. 
.A  well  fitted  bra  should  come  in 
for  good  promotion  for  any  activi¬ 
ty  which  calls  for  bending  over  to 
such  extremes  as  are  called  for  in 
this  particular  game. 
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Feminine,  luxurious-looking  display  unit  for  the  new  Kleinert  line. 


Corset  Line  with  Novel  Packing 


An  important  beiwcen-bcason 
show  of  corsets  for  the  corset 
department  was  sta^ed  by  tlie  I.  B. 
Kleinert  (Company  timing  mid- 
November.  Invited  were  metro¬ 
politan  corset  bnvers.  merchandise 
managers  and  the  tratle  press.  I  his 
new  venture  of  Kleinert  olleretl 
manv  interesting  leatnres.  1  heir 
new  fabric.  “I’ersnede”.  is  a  fabric 
which  is  easily  washed,  is  aerated, 
has  a  velvety  snede-like  texture  anti 
has  greater  elasticity  one  way  than 
the  t)ther. 

Nine  gartnents  were  shown 
which  incliidetl  bras,  girdles  and 
ft>imtlatit>ns.  Skirt  lengths  varied 
frtmi  13,  15,  lb  to  17  inches. 
Motlels  hatl  special  leatnres  lor  the 
varit)ns  figure  problems  ol  the 
short,  average  anti  tall  stature,  with 
additional  designing  tt)  prt)vitle  lor 
abtlomen,  tlerriere,  hip,  thigh  anti 
diaphragm  contrt)!. 

One  of  the  tnost  unitpie  jobs  of 
packing  we  have  seeti  was  intrt)- 
tliiced.  Each  garment  is  |)at:ketl  in 
an  oval-shaped  cosmetic  bt)x  in 
nude  and  gray  in  tpiiltetl  elfect.  .No 
advertising  printing  is  on  the  box 
but  there  is  a  removable  sleeve 
which  shows  style  number  and  si/e 
for  stt)ck  control.  'I’he  oval  box 
fits  into  a  square  container  for  pro¬ 
tection. 

On  the  stage  was  a  display  unit 
made  of  tufted  “Persuetle”  fabric 


in  tiutle  anti  gray  which  is  alstt 
tt)mj)letely  washable  anti  tleltnitely 
feminine  iti  appearance.  The  bar 
tv|)e  unit  is  (>'  1"  Ittng,  ctninter 
height  anti  tlesigned  tt)  ht)ltl  a  stock 
of  ten  tlo/en  garments.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  to  sttires  |)Iating  an  initial 
ortler  of  12  tlt)/en  garments  in  any 
assortment  tlesiretl. 

For  the  jntnnotitm  t)f  this  new 
line,  there  will  be  extensive  natitm- 
al  atlvertising  in  Lije,Madi'm()isellr, 
and  M( Call’s.  'Fhere  is  mat 
service  for  newspaper  advertising 
anti  enveltipe  enclosures  for  stores 
|>articipating  in  the  prtnntitit)!!. 
(aninter  cards  tarrying  tmt  the 
mule  anti  gray  ct)lt)r  scheme  will 
sht)w  garments  tni  mt)tlels.  theme 
tarrietl  thrt>iight>ut  is  a  mirror  with 
a  rellection  t)f  a  tlancing  silhouette 
figure  anti  it  also  appears  as  an 
itlemifying  tag  tm  the  garter  of 
each  garment  acting  as  a  symbt)l 
for  all  the  garments  in  this  grtinp. 
Selling  manuals  are  available  ft)r 
salesgirls. 

Ral|)h  K.  Guin/burg,  presitlent 
of  Kleinert’s,  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies  anti  Fleur  F'enton,  atl¬ 
vertising  consultant,  presented  the 
promt>tit>nal  schedule.  Katherine 
Gunningham,  designer  of  the  gar¬ 
ments,  presented  and  explained  the 
garments  and  their  features.  Es¬ 
pecially  tlesigned  .negligees  of  gray 
Cupid  Sheer  North  American 


Rayt)n  were  used  in  showing  the 
garments  and  the  gray  against  the 
tolor  t)f  the  foundations  was  effec¬ 
tive  in  tarrying  tmt  the  program 
of  mule  and  gray. 

•  *  * 
f 

Foundations  vs.  Girdles 

It  seems  tt)  be  the  tt)nsensus  of 
opinit)!!  throiight)ut  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  that  foundations  are 
t)ntselling  girtlles  this  seast)n.  The 
nippetl-in  waist  t)f  last  season  could 
t)nly  be  t)btained  in  many  cases  by 
fitting  customers  with  firm  waisted 
girtlles,  and  letting  the  flesh  above 
anti  belt)w  gt)  where  it  may.  Fhis 
season  with  a  more  even  distribu* 
tit)n  of  llesh,  the  ft)untlation  con- 
trt)ls  anti  tlistributes  with  ease.  -\s 
one  buyer  states  it,  this  seasttn  we 
are  batk  to  sensible  garments  that 
give  us  a  t  haute  to  lit  women  mt)re 
tt)ndt)rtably  in  fountlalions  who 
last  year  were  weanetl  away  frt)m 
them  so  that  they  might  have  the 
current  smaller  waistline. 


January  Corset  Preview 

.As  is  iistial  at  this  time  t)f 
the  year  Fuk  Bijli.ktin  is 
preparing  a  preview  t)f  the 
new  winter  and  spring  lines 
t)f  tt)rset  niannfacturers. 
Otitstanding  mnnbers  in  the 
lines  will  be  given  in  t:ata- 
lt)gne  style  with  illustra¬ 
tions.  .A  resunie  t)f  trends 
will  highlight  silhttnette, 
fabrics  and  findings  nt)tes  tt) 
guide  buyers  dtiring  market 
opening  week  t)f  [antiarv 
20th. 

In  this  preview  ntunber 
there  will  be  many  interest¬ 
ing  articles  jireparetl  bv  t)tit- 
standing  people  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  News  abt)ut  doings 
of  grt)ups  who  are  prt)mt)t- 
ing  the  indtistry  as  a  whole 
will  be  incltided;  |)rogress 
on  colt)r  cot)rdinatit)n  will 
be  nt)ted,  etc. 

Be  sure  you  receive  vt)ur 
ct)pv  t)f  The  Ct)rset  and 
Brassiere  Preview  ft)r  Winter 
and  .Spring  1041. 
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Is  There  a  Saving  in  Skeletonized  Billing? 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


Table  1 


SKKl.ETO.MZEl) 

RECl EAR 

Operations  \umber 

Operations 

\umber 

Fine  .Strting 

3 

Fine  Sorting 

3 

Stuffing  Letlgers 

1 

Stuffing  I.edgers 

3 

Statement  Posting 

8 

Statement  Posting 

16 

Amounts  3 

Dept.  Number 

3 

Credit  1 

Date 

2 

Payment  1 

Itemization 

3 

Balance  1 

Debits 

3 

Prev.  Bal.  1 

Cr.  or  Pa\'t 

1 

.New  Balance  1 

Prev.  Balance 
Intermediate 
Balance 

New  Balance 

1 

1 

Chet  ks  Photographed 

1 

Statements  Re  filled 

3 

Stapled 

1 

Statements  Delivered 

1 

Delivered 

1 

Letlgers  Stripped 

1 

TOTAL 

Reduction 

1 5 

44% 

TOTAL 

27 

Table  2 


Billing  Postings 

1500  daily 

Photography 

25(K)  pieces  an  hour 

Phottigraphs  tti  a  reel 

6000 

Matching  Statements 

12(M)  daily 

Stapling  checks 

600  statements  daily 

Table  3 


Camera  Rental 

SI 5.00  Monthly 

Projector  Rental 

15.00 

Films 

5.00 

Film  tleveloping— average 

.50 

Staples,  each  5M 

.90 

Excess  Postage— apprtiximately 

3.00 

H.  Siatcincnls  arc  dclivt-ml  to  the 
mailing  department. 

Ordinarily,  to  prepare  the  aver¬ 
age  statement  lor  a  enstomer  un¬ 
der  regular  hilling,  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  27  major  and  inter¬ 
mediate  operations.  With  skele- 
loni/ed  hilling  there  are  only  15 
major  and  intermediate  ojx'rations, 
or  a  rethution  ol  approximately 

I  I  j,. 

This  tan  he  darilied  hy  listing 
eompai alive  proeetlnres  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  average  statement  on 
which  three  tlehils  are  posted. 

See  Table  1,  next  column. 

II  (his  compilation  is  reasonably 
true,  and  1  believe  it  to  he  so,  then 
each  biller  can  post  approximately 
twice  the  nnmlK'r  ol  checks  under 
skeletonized  hilling  as  she  can  un¬ 
der  the  regular  hilling  pnKedure. 
(amsetpientlv,  a  saving  ol  approxi¬ 
mately  is  to  lx  expected  in 

hilling  lal)or.  The  credit  managers 
and  controlleis  who  are  now  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  plan  agree 
that  there  is  such  a  saving  and 
more  kh),  in  hilling  lal>or.  There 
seems  to  he  need  ol  no  further 
prttof  on  this  score.  The  case  is 
not  clinched,  howeser,  hy  admit¬ 
ting  this  saving,  because  it  is  offset 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  increased 
cost  of  the  tangible  additional 
operations  necessary  after  the  post¬ 
ing  of  the  statement. 

Then  there  are  certain  addition¬ 
al  problems  that  arise  after  months 
of  operation  that  do  not  appear 
during  the  preliminary  stage  of  the 
installation.  During  the  installa¬ 
tion  periml.  most  employees  and 
most  customers  are  careful  and 
((M)j)erative.  But.  when  this  periml 
is  over  these  additional  problems 
are  likely  to  arise. 

The  priHluction  statistics  for 
operations  inuler  skeletonized  bill¬ 
ing  will  throw  some  light  t>n  the 
offsetting  costs.  Those  now  avail¬ 
able.  and  1  admit  thev  are  inade- 
tpiate,  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

See  Table  2,  next  column. 

The  monthly  etpiipment  and 
supply  costs  if  your  store  dtxs  not 
use  photogra|)hv  in  their  routine 
at  present  are  shown  in  Table  8. 
See  Table  3,  next  column. 


With  these  statistics  and  costs  Til 
attempt  to  project  a  theoretical 
budget  of  savings  and  offsetting 
costs.  For  my  basis,  1  shall  use  a 
monthly  mailing  of  30,000  state¬ 
ments  on  which  there  appear  3 


debits  aiul  1  payment  or  credit 
posting.  Such  an  operation  would 
require  approximately  7  billers  to 
do  the  work  with  regular  billing: 
but  only  about  4  under  skeleton¬ 
ized  billing.  (See  Table  4.  page  50) 


(Continued  on  page  50) 
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B\jS\Ht5S 


Remington  Rand  Inc. 

BUFFALO  •  NEW  YORK 


Over  100  Retailers  Profit  by  This  Trick! 


ihtr  Mana)e*‘ineiil  Lluntruller  \u.  547  completely 
outlines  the  full  advenUges  end  operating  savings  of  a 
KAROEX  CUSTOMER  HISTORY  RECORD.  “X'*  it  on  the 
coupon  below  for  a  free  teti-tlay  inspection  loen. 


There  is  »  trick — a  valuable  "know-how" — to  the  skillful  com¬ 
bining  of  Credit  Applications,  Authorization  Indexes,  Refer 
Records  and  Collection  Records  into  a  SINGLE  Record — A 
KARDEX  CUSTOMER  HISTORY  RECORD! 

Remington  Rand  has  garnered  this  all-important  "know-how" 
through  years  of  technical  research  and  years  of  actual  practice  in¬ 
stalling  KARDEX  CUSTOMER  HISTORY  RECORDS  in  large  and  small 
retail  stores  the  country  over. 

What  do  KARDEX  CUSTOMER  HISTORY  RECORD  users  report?— 
They  report  important  savings  in  Primary  and  Refer  Authorizing, 
Collection  Conbol  and  Posting  Accounts  Receivable  .  .  They  report 
reductions  in  Delinquent  Accounb  and  Bad  Debt  Losses  .  .  .  They 
report  better  Customer  Relations  at  lower  cost! 


Now  on  the  presses  is  a  brand  new  \fanafienient 
Controller  outlining  .\on~Descriptire 
Cycle  Billin/i."  Be  sure  to  check  it  on  the 
coupon.  This  is  the  most  important  retail  store  de¬ 
velopment  in  twenty  years! 


There  is  no  obligation  or  cost  attached  to  sending  in  the 
coupon  below — yet  the  information  it  brings  you  may  re¬ 
sult  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Send  it  today! 


•  WHO  CLIPS  COUPONS? 
Om  litl  of  "coupon  clippon"  inciiidof 
Mfiy  distinpyisKod  Rotoil  $lof«  Exteo- 


Rominglofi  R«f»d  Inc.,  D«pt  NRDGA  1S40 


Send  yow  new  Mnnngeniont  Controller  No.  547:  KAROEX 


Doceinb«*r,  1940 
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Although  1  have  allowed  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  $32.50  for  a  bill  adjustor 
because  bill  complaints  actually 
reduce  in  volume  in  the  beginning, 
this  reduction  in  saving  is  not  quite 
justified  and  probably  will  not  be 
an  actuality  as  the  installation 
ages. 

'I'he  cost  of  any  new  equipment 
made  necessary  to  effect  this  plan 
has  not  been  included  in  the 
budget  of  savings  and  additional 
costs. 

Seldom  is  a  change  in  system 
made  by  any  store  that  will  not 
justify  its  cost  in  a  reduction  of 
expense  or  a  greatly  improved  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  Skeletonised  billing 
does  not  offer  ati  imptoved  service 
to  the  customer;  it  might  Ik,'  con¬ 
strued  as  decreasing  the  service 
already  given  to  the  customers. 
Therefore,  the  change  must  be 
justified  by  a  reduction  in  expense, 
and  it  isn’t. 

.\s  the  speed  of  productioti  iti- 
creases,  the  additiotial  costs  may 
be  somewhat  less.  Nevertheless,  it 


Table  4 


Monthly  Savings  Due  to  Skeletonized  Billings: 

Salary  of  3  billers  @  $21.00  weekly  $273.00 

Salary  of  t/2  bill  adjustor  $15.00  weekly  32.50 


$305.50 

Monthly  Additional  Costs  Due  to  Skeltonized  Billing: 

Photography  48  hrs.  at  $.375  $  18.00 

C^amera  Rental  15.00 

Projector  Rental  15.00 

Films  17i/2  @  $5.00  each  87.50 

Film  development  17l/2  @  $.50  each  8.75 

Stapling  400  hrs.  @  $.375  150.00 

Staples  30.000-rfi  $.90-5  M  5.70 

Excess  Postage  3.00 


TO  TAT  $302.95 

MOM  HLV  PROFI  T  $  2.55 


is  sale  to  assume  tiow,  that  the 
saving  in  billing  labor  is  going  to 
be  offset  perhaps  as  much  as  75% 
l:ecause  of  the  additional  costs  of 


ojjerations  that  come  before  and 
after  the  bill  is  posted;  indeed,  if 
there  is  any  saving  left  at  all  it 
will  be  a  miracle. 


The  Retailer’s  Position  in  National  Defense 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


lish  the  idetitity  of  ititerest  of  the 
retail  merchant  with  the  interest 
of  the  civilian  population,  and  it  is 
an  enlightened  self-interest  on  both 
sides,  quite  apart  from  any  con¬ 
siderations  of  patriotism.  The 
solution,  for  both  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  is  to  prevent  any  unjusti¬ 
fied  general  price  increase  from 
getting  started. 

In  1917  such  a  program  would 
have  been  much  more  difficult  than 
it  is  today  in  1940.  When  we 
started  to  prepare  for  that  tvar,  we 
were  already  working  our  economic 
machine  at  its  full  capacity.  There 
were  shortages  of  materials  and 
men  and  plant  facilities,  and  when 
we  entered  that  war,  we  could  not 
produce  our  own  armaments  and 
equip  our  own  men  without  divert¬ 
ing  for  military  use  much  of  the 
industrial  capacity  which  had  been 
employed  for  civilian  production. 
Tmlay  the  situation  is  different.  As 
we  enter  the  preparation  for  de¬ 
fending  ourselves  in  this  war,  we 
have  no  comparable  shortages.  In 
practically  all  important  items  we 
have  sufficient  raw  materials.  We 
have  factories  and  machines  that 


are  either  idle  or  working  at  less 
than  full  capacity.  We  have  mil¬ 
lions  of  unemployed  men  waiting 
for  work.  The  Defense  Commis¬ 
sion  says  that  the  present  program 
of  manufacturing  will  not  create 
any  important  shortages  of  con¬ 
sumers’  gtMxls  if  we  continue  at 
the  present  rate.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  temporary  shoitages.  We 
may  need,  for  instance,  to  expand 
our  capacity  for  making  steel,  ami 
until  tliis  is  ready  we  may  not  l;ave 
quite  enough  steel  for  all  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  refrigerators  that  con¬ 
sumers  want.  Vet  there  is  no 
fundamental  economic  reason  why 
the  general  price  level  should  be 
raised  to  any  such  peaks  as  we 
saw  in  1917  and  1918. 

There  are,  however,  other  fat  tors 
w'hich  may  cause  price  increases. 
Mr.  Hillman  recently  estimated 
that  by  .kugust  of  1941  all  the  em¬ 
ployable  unemployed  will  be  at 
work.  Increased  payrolls  will  add 
to  consumer  purchasing  power.  In 
addition,  many  workers  who  are 
now'  employed  three  or  four  days 
a  week  may  find  their  employirent 
increased  to  fue  or  six  davs,  with 


a  corresponding  rise  in  their  in¬ 
comes.  It  seems  likely  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  consumer  goods  will  rise 
rapidlv,  for  a  substantial  portion 
of  these  workers  will  now  be  able 
to  buy  goods  which  for  some  time 
past  they  have  not  been  able  to 
afford.  This  demand  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  demands  of  the 
.\rmy  and  Navy.  It  is  elementary 
that  prices  will  tend  to  rise  unless 
our  large  idleTapacity  permits  the 
increase  of  production  with  exist¬ 
ing  facilities.  Until  our  economic 
machine  is  running  full  speed, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
to  anticipate  price  increases  of  real 
importance.  .\t  the  same  time  the 
larger  jiroduction  should  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  unit  costs  and 
offering  greater  profits  to  produc¬ 
ers  and  distributors  even  at  stable 
prices.  America’s  system  of  mass 
production  and  distribution  is 
famous  for  its  principle  of  sharing 
with  consumers  the  advantages  of 
lower  unit  costs,  and  one  of  the 
best  sttfeguards  against  an  hvsteri- 
cal  inflationary  boom  will  be  the 
wise  choice  of  a  similar  industrial 
policy.  (Coni' d  on  pg.  51) 
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Although  the  retailer  is  not  an 
entirely  free  agent  in  the  control 
of  retail  prices,  there  are  four  con¬ 
tributions  he  can  make.  With  the 
right  kind  of  organization,  he  can 
take  steps  to  prevent  unwarranted 
increases  in  the  prices  which  he 
must  pay  for  gtMKls;  he  can  adopt 
and  employ  an  intelligently  re¬ 
strained  selling  and  promotion 
|K)licy:  he  can  play  fair  with  the 
consumers  hy  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  change  in  cpiality 
which  may  become  necessary  as  a 
result  of  shortages  or  price  changes; 
and  hy  close  c(M)peration  with  the 
Defense  Commission  he  (an  help 
to  coordinate  militarv  and  civilian 
purchasing  so  that  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  strain  will  he  put  on  our  eto- 
nomic  machine. 

Retailers’  Advisory  Committee 

These  four  contributions  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Retailers’  .Advisory 
Committee.  Miss  Harriet  Elliott 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  ('onsumer  Advisor  of  the 
Defense  C.ommission,  and  she 
recognized  early  in  her  Washing¬ 
ton  career  the  identity  of  con¬ 
sumer  and  retailer  interests  in  the 
defense  program,  and  sought  the 
assistance  of  organized  retail 
groups  at  a  meeting  oti  .August  29 
to  which  she  invited  representatives 
of  52  national  retail  trade  associa¬ 
tions.  Out  of  this  meeting  the  Re¬ 
tailers’  .Advisory  Committee  was 
elected  for  the  major  purpose  of 
advising  with  Miss  Elliott  on  the 
retail  viewpoint  in  the  defense 
preparations  and  of  stimulating 
the  component  parts  of  the  retail 
industry  to  collaborate  with  Miss 
Elliott  at  every  point  where  retail 
and  consumer  interests  coincide. 
The  Committee  is  intended  to  act 
as  a  unifying  and  coordinating 
agency  for  all  the  associations  of 
retail  merchants  so  as  to  make  their 
relationship  to  the  national  defense 
program  really  effective.  The  three 
contributions  which  this  Commit¬ 
tee  hopes  to  make  ran  be  presented 
in  detail. 

.Any  work  dedicated  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  unjustified  price  in¬ 
creases  must  begin  where  price  in¬ 
creases  begin.  Any  effort  spent  at 
the  present  time  on  price  increases 
at  the  consumer  level  would  be 
wasted,  for  with  no  marked  in¬ 


Cotisumer  Division 

Alert  to  Price  Advances 

WHEN  I  am  asked  by  the  many  organizations  and  indivi¬ 
duals  who  come  to  me  or  write  daily  “What  can  we  do 
for  defense?’’,  I  have  one  answer  always  ready.  To  every 
organization  which  is  doing  a  job  that  contributes  to  the  well 
being  of  our  people,  the  soundness  of  our  economy,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  our  democracy,  I  can  say,  “The  first  and  most 
important  thing  which  you  can  do  for  defense  is  to  go  on 
with  what  you  are  doing— only  do  it  better  than  ever  before.” 
*  *  * 

A  major  resjjonsibilitv  of  the  Consumer  Division  is  to 
watch  retail  price  levels  in  an  effort  to  detect  unjustified 
increases  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  commoclities  he 
needs.  In  this  activity,  we  work  in  close  cooperation  tvith 
existing  governmental  agencies.  The  llureau  of  I.abor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  for  example,  has  arranged  to  bring  out  its  cost  of  living 
index  monthly  instead  of  tjuarterly  and  to  have  it  ready  for 
release  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  basis  information  is 
collected. 

AV'hen  price  increases  occur  in  consumer  goods,  tve  in¬ 
vestigate  to  determine  whether  the  rise  is  warranted  in  terms 
of  conditions  in  the  market.  If  a  survey  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  increase  reveals  that  it  is  unjustified, 
we  confer  with  the  trade  or  industry  involved.  Through  trade 
channels,  we  expect  that  cooperation  from  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  will  produce  a  satisfactory  adjustment  in  most  cases. 
If  the  situation  goes  beyond  the  conference  stage,  we  will 
proceed  to  give  full  publicity  to  the  matter  and  count  on  the 
strength  of  public  opinion  to  bring  the  prices  back  to  levels 
which  are  economically  justifiable.  In  more  serious  cases,  the 
appropriate  government  agencies  will  be  called  upon  for 
further  action. 

H.ARRIET  Et.I.IOTT 

Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  Consumer  Protection  Division 
of  the  Xational  Defense  Adx>isory  Commission,  speaking  at 
a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Xational  Consumer-Retailer  Council 


creases  in  merchandise  costs  and 
with  the  characteristically  vigorous 
and  often  bitter  competition  in  re¬ 
tail  distribution,  there  is  little 
possibility  of  significant  increases 
at  this  level.  If  any  are  found  they 
are  likely  to  reflect  isolated  in¬ 
creases  at  previous  levels.  The  re¬ 
tail  industry  can  be  most  effective 
at  a  different  point.  Price  rises 
which  reach  the  consumer  originate 
at  a  much  earlier  level  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Retailers’  .Advisory 
Committee  is  concerned  with 
identifying  and  evaluating  in¬ 
creases  at  the  level  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  manufacturing,  and  whole¬ 
saling. 

The  Committee  is  now  engaged 
in  the  process  of  organizing  a  price¬ 
reporting  system  to  be  carried  on 


by  the  national  retail  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  various  fields.  It  is 
intended  to  sensitize  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry  to  unusual  price  changes, 
and  to  provide  a  reasonable  meth¬ 
od  of  handling  them  when  they  are 
discovered.  Each  trade  group  will 
attempt  to  work  out  individual 
cases  with  suppliers.  If  the  facts 
suggest  that  any  given  increase  is 
unwarranted  and  unnecessary,  the 
trade  group  concerned  w’ill  try  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  with 
the  supplier.  If  that  is  impossible, 
further  steps  will  be  taken,  such  as 
publicity  to  the  trade,  or  reference 
to  Miss  Elliott. 

The  facts  may  reveal  that  in¬ 
creases  in  price  merely  reflect  a  rise 
in  raw  materials  or  other  costs  of 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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spring  Fashions  for  Children  Will 
Be  Shown  at  the  Convention 


Scene  from  e  Perenfs'  Maqezine  show. 


The  Parents’  Magazine  Spring 
Fashion  Show  and  Clinic  on 
Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear, 
will  again  be  an  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  convention 
this  year.  It  is  schedided  for  the 
afteriUMMi  of  Monday,  January  13th 
from  2:30  to  4:30,  and  will  be  held 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
City. 

Since  the  first  Parents’  Magazine 
Fashion  Show  which  was  held  on 
January  16th,  as  part  of  the  1939 
N.R.D.G.A.  convention,  the  Par¬ 
ents’  Magazine  Fashion  Shows  have 


become  an  established  event  of  the 
two  major  infants’  and  children’s 
wear  buying  seasons,  and  have  been 
held  semi-annually  before  audi¬ 
ences  com|Josed  of  many  hundreds 
of  retail  store  executives. 

Buyers  are  particularly  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  way  that  Parents’ 
Magazine  outlines  the  promotional 
trends  of  each  season  at  these 
shows.  They  like  the  color  and  sil¬ 
houette  charts  which  help  them 
put  over  the  new  story  to  their  own 
salespeople,  and  also  guide  them  in 
making  their  selections  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  a  great  help  to  the  buy¬ 


ers,  in  planning  their  purchases,  to 
actually  see  the  new  clothes  worn 
by  children. 

Mrs.  Betty  Green,  Fashion  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Parents’  Magazine,  is  now  as¬ 
sembling  the  fashions  which  will 
Ik;  shown,  from  outstanding  re¬ 
sources  in  the  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  market.  Fhey  will  be 
modelled  by  about  fifty  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  six  to  sixteen, 
and  will  include  the  Parents’ 
•Magazine  editorial  promotions  for 
the  forthcoming  Spring  season. 
Numbers  and  resources  of  all  the 
featured  styles  will  be  listed  in  the 
program  to  help  the  buyers  fitid 
them  in  the  market. 

While  it  is  still  too  early  to  di¬ 
vulge  the  complete  fashion  outline 
of  the  show,  Mrs.  Green  promises 
that  there  will  be  much  emphasis 
upon  native  .American  fashion  in- 
lluences  such  as  the  nautical,  cow¬ 
boy  and  Indian.  .A  special  feature 
will  be  made  of  advance  summer 
|)lay  clothes,  selected  from  both 
(California  and  Eastern  lines. 


rickets  for  the  Children’s 
Spring  F'ashion  Show  and 
Clinic  are  available  at  S2.50 
each,  upon  request  sent  to 
Parents’  Magazine.  52  A’ander- 
bilt  .Avenue,  New  A’ork  City. 
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More  Memos  on  1941  Convention  Plans 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


Why  All  Merchandising  Executives  Should 
Attend  the  January  Convention 


JANUARY  is  the  time  of  year 
when  merchandising  executives 
give  consideration  to  their  business 
plans  for  the  coming  year.  Even 
in  ordinary  years  the  market  out¬ 
look  and  price  trends  merit  the 
earnest  study  of  merchandisers, 
and  since  these  are  dependent  to 
a  large  extent  this  coming  year 
upon  the  effects  of  defense  and  the 
war  abroad,  that  is  why  these  and 
related  sid)jects  will  receive  top 
billing  in  the  Merchandising  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  .80th  .Annual  Conven¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  thumb-nail  sketch 
of  the  sessions  the  Merchandising 
Division  is  planning. 

General  Session— Prices  and  the 
market  outlook  will  be  carefidly 
analyzed  by  the  best  minds  in  the 
business.  The  Canadian  war  effort, 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  and  retaifers  are 
dealing  with  problems  raised  by 
the  war  and  defense  program  will 
l)e  related  by  one  of  Canada’s  lead¬ 
ing  merchants.  The  effect  of  the 


importance,  will  be  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  men’s  wear  merchandis¬ 
ers  are  affected  more  directly  by 
the  defense  program  than  any  other 
group  of  merchandisers.  I'hey 
must  consider  how  it  will  affect 
every  phase  of  their  business— not 
the  least  the  fact  that  it  is  taking 
many  of  the  young  men  of  the 
country  and  their  men’s  wear  trade. 
.Add  to  that  the  vast  problem  im¬ 
posed  by  the  W’ool  Labeling  Law 
and  you  have  a  session  with  ample 
to  talk  about. 

Fashion  .-1  ccessor/ci— What  is 
fashion’s  challenging  accessory 
story  for  spring?  How  are  wide¬ 
awake  operators  obtaining  prestige 
and  good  profit  by  exploiting  the 
glamorous  (pialities  of  these  de¬ 
partments?  What’s  next  in  nylon, 
and  can  stores  continue  to  make 
their  former  profits  on  silk  hosiery? 
What  can  be  learned  from  chain 
and  neighborhood  store  competi¬ 
tion? 


Basement  Merchandising— Whzt 
effect  will  Government  buying 
have  on  the  low  end  and  medium 
priced  merchandise  deliveries,  price 
lines  and  quality?  How  can  base¬ 
ment  departments  ojrerate  to  meet 
rising  expense  and,  at  the  same 
time,  maintain  satisfactory  custom¬ 
er  service?  A  few  stores  have  made 
revolutionary  changes  in  methods 
of  operation  in  the  last  year— do 
they  show  the  road  to  profit  in 
1941?  just  a  few  of  the  subjects 
that  will  make  this  meeting  intense¬ 
ly  interesting. 

Serxnceability  and  Merchandise 
Standards— WiW  the  Wool  Label¬ 
ing  Law  spur  the  trend  toward  in¬ 
formative  labeling  generally?  What 
about  the  gas  fading  of  acetate 
fabrics,  new  developments  in  moth 
proofing,  and  other  special  finishes, 
dermatitis  caused  by  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  and  how  it  can  be  controlled? 
With  consumers  making  their 
ff)rces  felt  even  more  strongly  in 
the  halls  of  Government  and 
through  their  representatives  on 
the  Defense  Commission,  wisdom 
demands  that  proper  answers  be 
found  quickly  to  such  questions  as 
these.  This  session  should  con¬ 
tribute  heavily  in  that  direction. 

T.  L.  Blankf. 

Manager 

Merchandising  Division 


A  Bird’s  Eye  View  of  the  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Group  Sessions 


war  on  the  buying  of  merchandise, 
and  how  far  in  advance  merchants 
are  justified  in  buying  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  will  be  discussed. 

Ready-to-W ear  Smion- Speakers 
will  give  close  attention  to  prices, 
price  levels,  balanced  stocks,  pre¬ 
season  promotions,  the  .August 
Coat  Sale,  timing  of  opening  dates 
and  deliveries,  spring  business 
prospects.  Wool  Labeling  Law,  and 
a  penetrating  study  of  American 
fashion  vs.  French  fashion.  What 
can  be  done  to  dramatize  the 
store’s  own  fashion  show's?  How 
to  interpret  fashion  trends  in  the 
present  chaotic  situation?  What 
are  the  respective  roles  of  retailer 
and  manufacturer  now  that  .Ameri¬ 
ca  holds  the  fashion  crown  of  the 
world? 

Men’s  iLear— That  hit  of  last 
year’s  Merchandising  Sessions— the 
men’s  designers’  style  show— will 
again  be  featured  at  the  top.  Super¬ 
seding  even  this,  in  interest  and 
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DON’"!’  know  whether  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  arranged  in  cor¬ 
rect  order  of  importance  but  have 
a  look  anyway.  This  is  a  brief 
summary  of  our  plans. 

Workroom  Clinic:  Round  Table 
discussion  of  technical  workroom 
problems,  covering  operating  ac¬ 
tivities,  supervision  and  production 
experience. 

Restaurant  Session:  .Annual 

open  forum  meeting  at  which  res¬ 
taurant  executives  in  department 
stores  exchange  experience  and  dis¬ 
cuss  common  problems  such  as; 
meeting  price  rises  and  labor 
shortages,  merchandising  menus, 
new  equipment. 

Technical  Store  Management 
Devoted  to  operating  prob¬ 


lems,  but  will  include  formal  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  contribution  which 
can  be  made  by  modernization  to 
efficiency  of  operation.  Also  will 
consider  the  matter  of  customer 
complaints  and  methods  of  correct¬ 
ing  their  causes,  based  on  joint 
study  of  this  program  now  in  pro¬ 
gress.  Detailed  operating  problems 
to  be  taken  up  in  open  forum,  in 
accordance  with  procedure  current¬ 
ly  followed  in  regional  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Chapters. 

Defense  Program— Joint  session 
of  all  Management  Groups  will  be 
given  over  to  this  subject.  Con¬ 
crete  effects  of  defense  program  on 
customer  services,  management 
operation,  personnel  policies,  in¬ 
creased  turnover  due  to  industrial 
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comp>etition  and  other  phases. 

Leadership-Store  Manageiiiciu 
and  Personnel  Groups  will  analyze 
jointly  the  methods  employed  and 
results  obtained  by  stores  in  im¬ 
proving  leadership  among  depart 
ment  heads  and  executives,  .\tiual 
experience  will  be  presented  by 
stores  which  have  surveyed  and 
I  hen  made  a  second  survey  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  effect  of  leadership  per¬ 
formance. 

Tmining— Technical  session  of 
Personnel  Group  devoted  to  geti- 
cral  theme  of  training  problems, 
covering  such  subjects  as  home 
study,  closer  coordination  with 
merchandise  departments  in  mer¬ 
chandise  information  training,  and 
techniques  of  fashion  training. 

Etn  ploy  ment— Another  Person  nel 
Group  session  will  probe  employ¬ 
ment  problems  such  as  State  Em¬ 
ployment  .Service  as  an  emjiloy 
ment  source;  developing  employee 
tests,  and  methods  of  meeting  in¬ 
dustrial  competition  in  the  labor 
market. 

Distrihutix>e  Ediicatinn-Kecent 
developments  under  George-Deen 
program,  from  point  of  view  of 
medium-size  and  smaller  stores, 
will  be  presented  at  joint  session  of 
Personnel  Group  and  Bureau  ol 
Smaller  Stores.  Particular  con 
sideration  to  manner  in  which 
stores  are  using  this  training  me¬ 
dium  and  methods  of  achieving 
closer  cooperation  in  promoting 
sound  training  programs. 

Looks  like  we’ll  have  a  mouthful 
to  say. 


IT  looks  good,  to  be  conservative. 

Staging  of  the  Convention  pro¬ 
gram  this  year,  in  the  midst  of  a 
huge,  bewildering  national  pre¬ 
paredness  program,  makes  conven¬ 
tion  attendance  a  “natural”  for 
thousands  of  busy  store  executives 
who  have  things  on  their  minds 
they  want  answered. 

We  are  going  to  promote  the 
convention  just  as  hard  as  ever. 


The  .Sales  Promotion  Division 
has  a  lot  of  things  down  on 
the  calendar  lor  the  convention 
week  that  will  provoke  interest, 
excitement  and  learning.  For  in¬ 
stance.  one  whole  session  w'ill  be 
ilevoted  t«)  dirett  mail  promotion, 
and  will  be  patterned  after  the 
“Information  IMease”  type  of  ses- 
si*>n.  It’s  going  to  cover  all  phases 
of  direct  mail  (that  much  kicked 
around  kid  in  the  department 
stores)  and  be  featured  by  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  direct  mail  from  a  number 
of  stores  throughout  the  country 
with  an  additional  display  of  ma¬ 
chines  of  various  types  used  by 
stores  for  creating  and  handling 
direct  mail.  IJ.  S.  Postal  laws  affect¬ 
ing  direct  mail,  costs  of  direct  mail, 
modern  procedures  for  building 
mailing  lists,  developing  special 
lists,  timing  promotions,  storewide 
|>romotional  pieces  and  customer 
control  methods— these  all  are 
going  to  be  discussed. 

But  that’s  just  the  beginning. 
.Another  session  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  modern  copy  techniques. 
’Phis  session  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  group  of  outstanding 
advertising  women.  (’Nuff  said.) 

Retailing  Advertising  Under  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  may  mean  a  big  dif¬ 
ference.  A  whole  session  on  these 
problems  with  such  discussions  as 
how  to  keep  budgets  under  control 
in  a  defense  year,  rising  costs  of 
printing  and  production  of  adver¬ 
tising,  new  trends  in  promotional 
tf)ols.  and  store  public  relations  in 
a  defense  year. 


but  as  the  boys  say  in  the  stores, 
“the  volume’s  there.”  d’he  pro¬ 
gram  plus  the  time  at  which  it  is 
being  presented  should  make  this 
convention  the  high-mark  in 
N.R.D.G..\.  convention  history. 

Yours  for  an  auspicious  gather¬ 
ing, 

James  H.  Sculi. 

Publicity  Director 


.Another  practical  .session  will  be 
devoted  to  display  problems— both 
window  and  interior  store  display. 
Discussions  will  center  on  the  store 
art  director  as  a  factor  in  effective 
store  display,  budgeting  display  on 
the  basis  of  store  volume  or  on  the 
physical  side  of  the  job  to  be  done, 
and  how  display  can  cooperate  in 
the  national  defense  program. 

.See  Gredit  Division  memo  for 
joint  session  on  credit  sales  pro¬ 
motion. 

Joseph  E.  Hanson 

Manager 

Sales  Promotion  Division 


Credit  Management’s  Part 
in  the  January  Convention 


The  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  doesn’t  have  to  worry 
about  things  to  talk  about.  The 
problem  is  to  find  enough  time  to 
talk  the  important  things  out. 
Here  are  four  sessions  that  are 
going  to  be  tops: 

Credit  Sales  Promotion  —  with 
the  c(K)peration  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  w'hich  is  joining 
in  this  session.  Speakers  will  cover 
such  vital  questions  as  “Customer 
.Analysis  and  House  to  House  Can¬ 
vassing  as  Credit  Sales  Promotion 
Mediums,”  “.A  Specialized  Credit 
.Sales  Promotion  Unit  that  Ticks,” 
“How  the  Promotion  Executive 
Can  .Aid  the  Credit  Department  in 
(ietting  New  .Accounts.” 

A  session  on  Credit  Office  Organ¬ 
ization  and  Collections  will  cover: 
“  rrends  in  Credit  Office  Organiza¬ 
tion”  (a  discussion  of  functional 
versus  divisional  plan  of  operation 
based  on  a  C.M.D.  survey) ,  “New 
Collection  Techniques.”  and  “The 
Credit  Risk  .Analyzed  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Occupational  Haz¬ 
ards.” 

.A  joint  session  with  controllers 
on  Accounts  Receivable  and  Credit 
Office  Operations  w'ill  investigate 
the  currently  lively  topic  of  “Skele¬ 
tonized  and  Cycle  Billing.”  and 
hear  about  the  advantages  of  a 


George  L.  Pi.ant 
Manager 

Store  Afanagement  Group 
Personnel  Group 


Convention  Attendance 
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AwHioriiiaf  Syit«iii  off«rt  Mi*  quick* 
**<Mflu»rfa(iiiq  Mnrie**'  to  your  customors.  It 
^^^^HjrahividM  llio  hiqhust  doqroo  of  protoctiou  to  tko  store. 

tpood.  accuracy  aud  ocouomy  of  National  Type- 
airfflaq*taoldio^n9  Mackiuos  can  bo  doponded  upon  to 
hondlo  your  Cnstomor  Account  billing  ofRciontly. 

This  combination  has  saved  time,  labor  and  money  for 
lorge  and  small  department  stores  the  country  over.  It  may 
"0  be  possible  to  make  the  same  saving  in  your  store. 

Why  not  let  our  department  store  representotives 
study  your  present  method  of  authorizing  and  billing  and 
give  you  the  benefit  of  their  long  experience  in  the 
handling  of  charge  transactions? 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Cmtk  •  Saak'laairkM^iif  klacU»0% 

fttHurn  MocMms  •  r«(fat«  M«t*r  Macfctnat 


Ckeek-WrItiKg  and  Signing  MocMnnt 
4ceo«nf>n9  MacMnn  Ontki 
Analftls  Maekinni  •  Corrncf  Potfnrn  Ckairt 


new  type  of  credit  office  organiza¬ 
tion. 

A  timely  session  on  Credit  Legis¬ 
lation  will  consider  a  “Model  Uni¬ 
form  Installment  Law  for  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,”  “The  Netv  Russell 
Sage  Model  Uniform  Installment 
Law  for  Retailing,”  and  “Eflects  of 
the  Draft  Moratorium  Act  on  De¬ 
partment  Stores.” 

We’ve  got  most  of  the  speakers 
and  discussion  leaders  lined  up  and 
they’re  all  Grade  A. 

J.  Anton  Hagios 

Manager 

Credit  Management  Division 


Smaller  Stores’  Sessions 
at  the  Convention 


SM.ALLER  Store  sessions  have 
been  successful  in  the  past,  and 
highly  popular,  because  of  their 
habit  of  sticking  close  to  the  inti¬ 
mate  functions  of  store-keeping. 
That  “sleeves  rolled  up”  approach 
is  going  to  symbolize  the  sessions 
planned  for  smaller  stores  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  as  witness: 

.\  Wednesday  morning  session 
will  stress  the  smaller  store  angle 
on  a  varied  list  of  subjects.  Ten¬ 
tatively  scheduled  are  talks  on: 
(1)  Some  phase  of  small  store  con¬ 
trol:  (2)  Merchandising  electrical 
appliances  in  the  smaller  store; 
(3)  Parking  problems  in  a  small 
community;  (4)  Running  a  suc¬ 
cessful  store-wide  sale. 

\  joint  session  with  the  Person¬ 
nel  Group  Thursday  A.M.  will  fol¬ 
low  the  subject  of  the  George-Deen 
Act  and  how  it  is  being  used  and 
can  f>e  used  to  help  smaller  stores. 
Most  of  the  work  done  under  this 
Act  has  been  in  connection  with 
smaller  stores.  However,  a  great 
deal  more  remains  to  be  done.  The 
benefits  of  the  law'  can  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  smaller  stores 
which  are  not  in  a  position  to  go 
in  for  high-powered  personnel  set¬ 
ups  of  the  larger  stores.  This  ses¬ 
sion  will  describe  practical,  work¬ 
able  methods  whereby  the  smaller 
stores  can  take  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Smaller  Store  Forum  on  W’^ed- 
nesday  evening  has  become  a  regu¬ 
lar  feature  of  all  conventions.  It 


invariably  provokes  an  interesting 
and  stimulating  disciession  on  a 
variety  of  topics.  It  is  expected  this 
year  that  a  number  of  tjuestions 
will  deal  with  the  problem  of  de¬ 
fense  as  it  aflects  smaller  stores. 

Edw'ard  Kavlin 

Manager 

Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


The  Traffic  Group’s 
Convention  Sessions 


PRACTICALLY  all  of  the  three 
Traffic  Group  sessions  (indi¬ 
vidual,  not  joint)  will  be  given 
over  to  specific  problems  confront¬ 
ing  us,  and  a  determination  of 
specific  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
Group  on  transportation  problems 
of  immediate  concern  to  retailers. 
Thus,  we  will  deal  with  the  effect 
of  the  Wool  Labeling  legislation 
on  receiving  and  marking  depart¬ 
ments;  the  action  to  be  taken  by 
the  Transportation  Cannmittee  on 
l.C^.f;.  investigations  of  great  im- 
jMirtance  to  retailers;  on  what  mer¬ 
chandise  we  should  seek  freight 
rate  reductions.  Tlie  problem 
of  collecting  excessive  trucking 
charges  on  deliteries  to  packing 


Garfinckel  Modernization 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

above.  Their  exterior  edges  are 
painted  dark  green.  Inclusion  of 
merchandise  from  both  depart¬ 
ments  within  the  cases  proviiles  a 
connecting  link,  since  it  is  visible 
to  customers  on  either  side  of  the 
screens. 

Other  details  of  the  work  on  this 
fliKir  are  outlined  in  the  captions 
of  the  photographs  on  page  17. 

General  illumination  on  this 
fkxir  is  obtained  by  means  of  indi¬ 
rect  incandescent  lighting,  ac¬ 
cented  by  spot  lighting  for  dis¬ 
plays  and  direct  lighting  for  the 
evening  gown  shop.  Lighting  of 
the  merchandise  in  the  hanging 
cases  is  fluorescent. 

This  work  is  part  of  a  complete 
nuKlernizing  program  for  the  sixth 
fl(M)r,  where  apparel  for  all  age 
groups  from  infants  to  junior  miss 
is  consolidated. 


companies  by  manufacturers  in  the 
metropolitan  area  surrounding 
New  York  City  is  also  to  lie  a  sub¬ 
jet  t  of  discussion. 

In  addition,  the  status  of  the 
tainpaign  ftir  corrugate-packed 
bedroom  and  dining  nxmi  furni¬ 
ture,  together  with  the  experience 
of  members  and  problems  confront¬ 
ing  them  in  this  great  effort  to  save 
in  transportation  cliarges  and 
secure  many  other  advantages 
through  the  transfer  of  this  furni¬ 
ture  from  crates  to  corrugated  con¬ 
tainers,  will  be  under  study. 

This  is  typical  of  the  fundament¬ 
al  and  practical  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  that  will  take  place. 

L.  F.  Monckon 
Manager 
Traffic  Group 


Delivery  Group  Will  Deliver 
the  Goods  At  Convention 


I  HEREWI  TH  submit  evidence 
to  support  the  above  in  the 
form  of  scheduled  subjects  for  two 
teciinical  sessions  planned  for  de¬ 
livery  executives. 

"These  are  among  the  problems 
to  be  taken  up  at  the  first  of  these 
sessions;  Delivery  Personnel  Prob¬ 
lems  Clreatetl  liy  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
gram;  Delivery  Operations  Under 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
.Motor  C^arriers'  Safety  Regulations: 
and  New  Developments  in  Promot¬ 
ing  .Accident  Prevention. 

In  a  joint  session  with  Store 
Management,  the  Delivery  Group 
will  again  coiuluct  a  Packing 
Clinic.  This  year’s  program  calls 
lor  discussion  of  possible  economies 
through:  (1)  "The  N.R.D.G.A. 

Simplification  P  r  o  g  r  a  m  ;  (2) 

Changes  in  \Vrapjjing  Methods  and 
■Avoidance  of  Price  Increases;  (3) 
Saving  Money  I'hrough  Salvage: 
(4)  Profitable  Selling  of  Gift 
Wraps.  W'ith  this  will  be  the  cus¬ 
tomary  analysis  of  packed  items 
submitted  by  member  stores  to  the 
clinic  exhibit. 

For  any  delivery  executive  who 
has  problems  on  his  mind,  these 
sessions  will  deliver  the  goods. 

MoRRts  H.  Landau 
Manager 
Delivery  Group 
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This  postscript  summarizes  the  thinking  of 
thousands  of  Burroughs  users. 

Experience  has  taught  users  the  certainty  of 
satisfaction,  long  life  and  maximum  return  on 
their  investment  in  Burroughs  equipment. 

Experience  has  proved  the  availability  and 
competence  of  Burroughs  factory-trained, 
factory-controlled  service  in  safeguarding 
their  equipment  against  costly  interruption. 

Experience  also  prompts  users  to  depend 
upon  Burroughs  research  engineers  for  a 


steady  flow  of  new  machines,  new  features 
and  new  developments  for  keeping  pace  with 
changing  office  requirements. 

Your  local  Burroughs  representative,  backed 
by  a  full  line  of  thoroughly  modern  Burroughs 
machines  and  features,  is  experienced  in 
recommending  exactly  the  right  equipment 
for  any  figuring,  accounting,  cash  handling  or 
forms-writing  job.  Why  not  call  him  today? 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
6595  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


7ot^  Burroughs 

DOES  THE  WORK  IN  LESS  TIME— WITH  LESS  EFFORT— AT  LESS  COST 


On  ly 


) 
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Retailer’s  Position  in  Defense 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


the  supplier.  Wherever  these  in¬ 
creases  were  not  necessary,  the  two 
groups  in  cooperation— retailer  and 
supplier— may  be  successful  in  pre¬ 
venting  or  cancelling  the  change  in 
price.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Committee  wants  or  hopes  to  be 
able  to  prevent  all  price  increases. 
.Some  price  increases  will  result 
from  changes  in  demand  or  supply 
under  free  and  unrestricted  market 
conditions,  and  such  increases  may 
be  entirely  justified. 

The  price  reporting  system  of 
the  Retailers’  .\dvisorv  Commit¬ 
tee  was,  of  course,  submitted  in 
advance  to  Thurman  Arnold, 
.Assistant  .Attorney  General,  in 
order  to  clarify  its  relationship  to 
the  anti-trust  laws.  The  plan 
meets  with  his  approval  and  active 
work  has  started.  Effective  coopera¬ 
tion  by  the  national  retail  trade 
associations  and  their  members 
through  this  plan  will  become  a 
powerful  instrument  in  preventing 
a  price  spiral  from  getting  started 
and  in  safeguarding  the  flow  of 
goods  from  producer  to  consumer. 

The  second  activity  of  the  Re¬ 
tailers’  Advisory  Committee  is  di¬ 
rected  at  the  buying  and  selling 
policies  of  retail  stores.  Consumer 
buying  habits  depend  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  the  kind  of 
promotion  methods  which  retailers 
use.  When  advertisers  or  sales¬ 
people  tell  consumers  to  buy  now 
either  because  prices  are  going  up 
soon  or  because  some  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  will  not  be  available  at 
any  cost,  they  may  start  a  wave  of 
hysterical  buying  which  in  itself 
will  bring  about  tempK)rary  short¬ 
ages  and  price  increases.  Consum¬ 
ers  respmnd  quickly  to  threat  ad¬ 
vertising;  it  did  not  take  them  long 
to  clean  grocers’  shelves  a  year  ago 
when  the  unfounded  rumor  of  a 
crisis  in  the  sugar  supply  was  cir¬ 
culated.  But  normal  buying  by  re¬ 
tail  stores,  and  reasonable  and  tem- 
p)erate  selling  and  promotion 
methods,  can  go  a  long  way  in  the 
direction  of  maintaining  prices  on 
an  even  keel,  esp>ecially  if  these 
efforts  are  coupled  with  investiga¬ 
tion  and  a  steady  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  intended  to  disp)el  unfounded 


shortage  rumors.  The  Retailers’ 
.Advisory  Committee  will  solicit  in 
this  part  of  its  work  the  assistance 
of  the  state  and  local  retail  trade 
associations,  better  business  bu¬ 
reaus.'  radio  stations,  newspaper 
and  trade  magazines,  and  chambers 
of  commerce,  as  well  as  any  other 
agencies  which  can  be  effective  in 
the  prevention  of  advertisements 
based  on  threats. 

I'he  third  activity  of  the  Retail¬ 
ers’  .Advisory  Committee  relates  to 
cases  in  which  quality  changes  in 
merchandise  become  necessary. 
When  one  ingredient  of  an  item 
will  show  an  unusual  price  rise  and 
when  a  substitute  may  serve  the 
purpose  just  as  well,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  change  the  (juality. 
Quality  changes  become  specially 
important  in  the  case  of  rigidly 
price-lined  goods. 

The  Retailers’  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  will  do  what  it  can  to  induce 
retailers  to  keep  the  public  in- 


IN  the  second  of  a  projected  se¬ 
ries  of  conferences  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association  to  initiate  co¬ 
operation  in  complying  with  the 
new  Wool  Labeling  Law  which 
goes  into  effect  next  July,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  hosiery  industry 
and  hosiery  buying  executives  of 
retail  stores  reached  the  following 
pmints  of  agreement; 

1.  That  manufacturers  will  start 
the  actual  job  of  labeling  at 
once  or  as  soon  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so. 

2.  That  labeling  should  be  placed 
where  it  can  be  readily  seen  by 
the  purchaser. 

3.  W’herever  possible  the  transfer 
methoci  will  be  used  in  labeling 
to  comply  with  the  law— al¬ 
though  it  is  recognized  that  in 
some  lines  of  hosiery  a  rider 
ticket  may  be  the  most  feasible 
means  of  meeting  the  objective. 


formed  about  changes  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  merchandise  previously  sold 
at  the  same  price.  Even  though  the 
merchandise  still  looks  the  same, 
when  the  customer  knows  about 
the  changes  in  quality,  he  can  de¬ 
cide  whether  he  wants  to  buy  at 
the  old  price  or  buy  the  same  qual¬ 
ity  at  a  higher  price. 

The  fourth  activity  of  the  Retail¬ 
ers’  .Advisory  Committee  will  be  to 
participate  as  extensively  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  work  of  dovetailing  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  purchases.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war  civilian  buyers, 
buyers  for  the  .Army,  buyers  for 
the  Navy,  and  purchasing  agents 
for  foreign  governments,  were  all 
actively  bidding  against  each  other 
for  a  limited  supply  of  goods. 
Manufacturers  in  such  a  market, 
unless  they  were  controlled  by  pri¬ 
ority  orders,  were  glad  to  sell  to 
the  highest  bidder;  and  by  the  time 
priority  rules  went  into  effect  prices 
had  already  risen  to  a  high  level. 
The  interest  of  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  is  to  keep  the  demand  as 
thoroughly  coordinated  as  possible 
and  to  maintain  as  much  competi- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


4.  One  of  each  pair  of  hosiery  will 
be  labeled. 

5.  Where  other  methods  of  label¬ 
ing  appear  necessary,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  bundle  goods,  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  be  sought  in 
such  exceptions. 

Earl  Constantine,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Ho¬ 
siery  Manufacturers,  assured  Lew 
Hahn,  general  manager  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.,  that  hosiery  manufac¬ 
turers  were  preparing  to  label  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intent  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law,  and  that  the 
manufacturers’  associations  would 
endeavor  to  obtain  strict  compli¬ 
ance  from  all  manufacturers. 

Henry  Matter  of  the  Wholesale 
Dry  Goods  Institute  reported  that 
wholesalers  were  already  working 
on  methods  to  obtain  compliance 
with  the  law  and  still  meet  the 
problems  of  the  retailer. 


Wool  Hosiery  Labeling 
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tion  as  necessary  among  producers 
and  suppliers. 

The  Coordinator  lor  Delense 
Purchases,  Donald  M.  Nelson,  is  a 
retailer  and  a  member  ol  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  National  Clon- 
sumer-Retailer  Council.  He  has 
been  resourceful  and  successfid  in 
the  placement  of  military  orders 
in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  their 
conflict  with  the  needs  of  the  civi¬ 
lian  population.  He  has  been  able 
on  a  number  of  occasions  to  steer 
the  military  production  into  the 
valleys  of  ordinarv  commercial 
enterprise  and  by  this  method  has 
not  only  avoided  some  important 
bottlenecks  but  has  also  sa\ed  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  for  the  government. 

*  *  • 

These  four  activities  of  tlie  Re¬ 
tailers’  .Advisory  Committee  de¬ 
monstrate  the  strength  of  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  self-interest  at  stake  in  the 
preparations  for  national  defense, 
and  it  is  not  merely  accidental  that 
the  interests  of  consumer  groups 
lie  in  exactly  the  same  direction. 

[Excerpts  from  on  address  before 
the  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council.] 


Monarch  Marks  Merchandising  Milestone 

The  Monarch  Marking  System  be  followed  in  a  few  years  by 
Comi>anv.  celebratintr  a  lif-  first  motor-driven  model.  Ca 


Company,  celebrating  a  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversarv,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  profusely  illustrated  book¬ 
let  which  tells  in  graphic  fashion 
“the  storv  of  a  half-century  of 
business  building.”  That  pamphlet, 
appropriately  bound  in  gold,  con¬ 
tains  thought-provoking  data  that 
should  be  of  value  to  selling  and 
non-selling  departments  alike.  It  is 
a  compact,  colortul  bit  of  retail 
history. 

Back  in  1890  when  department 
stores  were  in  the  adolescent  stage, 
a  hand-oj)erated  price  marking  ma¬ 
chine  was  born.  Its  young  father 
was  Fretlerick  Kohnle,  who  worked 
for  a  drv  goods  store.  Frederick 
hatl  obserted  that  costly  errors  re¬ 
sulted  from  careless  marking  bv 
hand.  He  began  to  look  at  print¬ 
ing  presses  with  a  calculating  eye. 
He  was  a  small-store  stockboy  with 
big-time  ideas. 

In  1904  Kohnle’s  relatively  crude 
and  awkward  mechanism  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  fully  automatic  ticket 
printing  and  attaching  machine,  to 


be  followed  in  a  few  years  by  the 
first  motor-driven  model.  Came 
then  a  gum  label  machine,  then 
faster  typesetting  and  re-setting.  In 
1920  the  Kohnle  idea  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  machines  it  had  developed— 
the  pin-on  machine,  the  re-price 
marker,  the  strip-ticket  machine 
etc.— were  consolidated  in  the  Mon¬ 
arch  Marking  System  Company.  Its 
huge  plants  in  Dayton,  Ohio  and 
Los  .Angeles  are  backed  bv  a  re¬ 
search  and  experimental  tlivision 
that  keeps  several  steps  ahead  of 
retail  stock  and  price  control  prob¬ 
lems. 

In  February  1940  the  National 
•Association  of  Manufacturers  pre¬ 
sented  to  Frederick  Kohnle.  found¬ 
er  and  still  president  of  Monarch, 
a  medal  recognizing  him  as  “.A 
.\b)dern  Pioneer  On  The  F'rontier 
Of  American  Industry”,  coupled 
with  a  scroll  recognizing  his  “dis¬ 
tinguished  achievement  in  the  field 
of  science  and  invention  which  has 
advanced  the  .American  standard  of 


Ribbon  Rolls  Again — ? 


$125  of  Ribbons  Occupy  Only  2  Feet  of  Counter  Space — 
Display  for  department  stores,  etc.,  by  Fiatelle,  Inc. 


Although  figures  from  such 
authoritative  sources  as  the 
Controllers  Congress  reflect  no  ab¬ 
normal  activity  in  ribbon  sales  vol¬ 
ume  of  department  stores,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  many  of  the  leading 
chains— Penney,  W’oolworth,  Sears, 
Ward,  Grant,  Kresge,  and  so  on- 


are  taking  renewed  interest  in  nar¬ 
row  fabrics.  I'hus  Montgomery 
Ward  is  circulating  among  its 
stores  a  10-page  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  “New  Ribbon  Set-ups”  which 
includes  infinitely  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  a  variety  of  ribbon 
displays,  some  of  5-foot  size,  others 


7  feet,  etc. 

F'lom  one  source  we  have  report 
of  a  10-time  annual  turnover  in 
ribbons.  No  comparable  activity  is 
evidenced  in  department  stores,  for 
the  M.O.R.  report  of  the  Control¬ 
lers  Congress  shows  that  in  the 
typical  department  store  the  num- 
ber  of  ribbon  stock  turns  per 
annum  is  exactly  3.  However  the 
a\erage  net  profit  as  recorded  by 
M.O.R.  is  noteworthy:  9.1  percent, 
a  figure  surpassed  only  by  the  cor¬ 
set  dejjartment  with  its  10.2  per¬ 
cent! 

-Again,  according  to  the  same  au¬ 
thority,  ribbon  dej>artment  sales 
]jer  stjuare  foot  of  selling  space 
occupied  is  $42  a  year,  exactly  40 
percent  better  than  the  average  for 
all  departments.  .  .  .  To  sum  up: 
Ribbon  manufacturers  and  job¬ 
bers  give  us  enthusiastic  reports  of 
their  sales.  No  news  to  match  is 
echoed  by  department  store  econo¬ 
mists.  It  must  be  that  increased 
ribbon  production  is  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  big  chains  and  by 
garment  manufacturers  and  others 
who  find  narrow  fabrics  an  acces¬ 
sory  of  importance. 
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AVAILABLE  NOW! 

ONE  MONTH  OF  MERIT  SERVICE 

Right  now,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most  valuable,  MERIT 
suggests  and  makes  this  unusual  offer  to  N.R.D.G.A.  members 

_ one  month’s  trial  service.  There  are  no  strings  attached _ 

a  minimum  charge  with  no  obligation  to  continue,  after  the  de¬ 
monstration  has  been  completed. 


MERIT 

SERVICE 


For  16  years  Merit  Protective  Service  has  specialized  in  uncovering  weaknesses 
in  store  operations  which  encourage  losses  and  dishonesty.  Our  clients  tell  us 
we’ve  done  a  good  job.  We  believe  you  will  want  to  compare  our  service  with 
others — you  can  make  this  comparison  with  our  one  month’s  trial  service  at  a 
cost  for  less  than  an  additional  sales  clerk. 


At  this  season,  both  store  traffic  and  personnel  are  at  their  peak.  You  need  the 
help  Merit  can  give  you  in  preventing  the  **  leaks”  and  shortages  that  such  condi¬ 
tions  make  possible. 

We  can’t  send  you  a  sample  neatly  wrapped  in  a  package.  That’s  why  we  urge  you 
to  order  this  ” sample”  of  one  month’s  trial  service.  See  for  yourself  that  the  Merit 
way  gives  you  more  action  at  less  cost !  Write  us  today,  or  mail  the  coupon. 


Cut  Out  Along  the  Dotted  Line 

MERIT  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE  | 

HE.  42nd  Street,  New  York  | 

Send  full  details  concerning  your  I 

ONE  MONTH  TRIAL  SERVICE  I 


MERIT 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICE,  Inc. 


We  have  ^  - sales  clerks.  | 

Firm  Name -  -  j 

Your  Name  [ 

Address -  I 

City.  State. _ I 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 

Salmon  Tower  Bldg.,  11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 

DISTRICT  OFFICES: 

Chicago,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Phiiadeiphia,  Boston,  Cieveiand,  Pittsburgh,  Washington 

Also  quickly  available  to  merchants  in  hundreds  of  other  cities. 
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Store  Managers’  Activities 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Regional  Chapters 


The  various  regional  chapters 
of  the  Store  Management 
Group  have  put  in  a  busy  fall  as 
evidenced  by  the  attendance  and 
subjects  discussed  at  the  various 
meetings  held. 

The  New  England  Chapter  has 
met  monthly  beginning  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  rotating  their  meetings  be¬ 
tween  Boston,  Springfield  and 
Providence.  The  attendance  at 
these  meetings  has  averaged  around 
25  store  representatives.  .\s  cus¬ 
tomary,  no  program  is  established 
in  advance  and  no  formal  speakers 
are  scheduled,  each  meeting  being 
devoted  to  an  open  dfectission  of 
any  and  all  problems  raised. 

The  Upstate  New  York  Chapter 
held  a  very  successful  meeting  in 
Albany  in  September,  which  was 
particularly  well  attended  by  many 
smaller  volume  stores.  Its  next 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  Syracuse 
early  in  February. 


A  new  chapter  for  the  mid- 
.Atlantic  States  was  organized  in 
Baltimore  on  October  9th.  Some 
35  stores  were  represented  from 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  the  New  York  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  The  meeting  was  devoted 
largely  to  a  discussion  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Program,  but  bread  and 
butter  operating  problems  came  in 
for  their  share  of  attention. 

J.  N.  McFee,  Store  Manager  of 
Hutzler  Brothers,  Baltimore,  was 
elected  chairman,  and  Walter 
Sondheim.  Jr.,  Store  Manager  of 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  C^ompany, 
Baltimore,  secretary. 

rite  group  endorsed  the  idea  of 
holding  such  regional  meetings 
periodically  and  voted  to  invite 
stores  from  other  cities,  such  as 
Richmond,  Va.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
and  Trenton,  N.  J.  to  participate. 
Its  next  meeting  is  schedtded  for 
Philadelphia  early  in  February. 


Two  New  Books  for  Store  and  Personnel  Managers 


Retail  Personnel  Relations  by 
O.  Preston  Robinson,  published 
by  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1940.  565  pp.,  clotb  bound, 
price  $5.35. 

AMUCH  needed  handbook  on 
retail  personnel  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  made  available 
through  the  publication  of  “Retail 
Personnel  Relations,”  prepared  by 
O.  Preston  Robinson,  .Associate 
Professor  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University  School  of  Retailing. 
Representing  two  years  of  actual 
compilation  and  writing,  this  book 
reflects  the  author’s  long  and  inti¬ 
mate  association  with  retailing. 

Comprising  both  a  valuable 
reference  manual  and  a  text  for 
student  use,  this  book  begins  with 
a  discussion  of  the  present  day 
scope  and  importance  of  retail  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  and  proceeds  to 
describe  and  analyze  in  logical 
order  all  phases  of  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration  as  encountered  in  de 


partment  and  specialty  stores. 

It  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
samples  of  actual  store  forms,  rules, 
regulations  and  personnel  policies. 
In  many  instances,  it  rellccts  speci¬ 
fic  studies  conducted  by  the  author 
on  recent  trends  in  personnel  man¬ 
agement  during  the  past  few  years. 

Problems  of  job  analysis  and 
classification;  personnel  budgeting; 
employment  procedure  and  opera¬ 
tion;  and  wage  plans  and  incen¬ 
tives  are  taken  up  in  order  and 
thoroughly  discussed.  Recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  technique  of 
employment  interviewing,  testing 
and  employee  rating  are  thorough¬ 
ly  covered. 

Of  particular  timely  significance 
are  the  three  chapters  devoted  to 
the  problem  of  employment  sta¬ 
bilization  which  is  an  increasingly 
important  problem  to  stores  if  they 
are  to  benefit  fully  under  the  merit 
rating  provisions  of  state  social  se¬ 
curity  plans,  and  especially  if  they 
are  to  successfully  meet  the  grow¬ 


ing  employment  competition  with 
industry  which  has  already  evi¬ 
denced  itself  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  National  Defense  Program,  and 
which  promises  to  become  more 
extensive  dtiring  the  next  few 
years. 

Of  equal  interest  are  the  chapt¬ 
ers  on  employee  participation  in 
managment  as  concerned  with  em¬ 
ployee  benefits  and  social  activities, 
and  with  collective  bargaining, 
rite  author  devotes  two  chapters 
to  the  development  of  employee 
representation  plans  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  bargaining  as  to  hours, 
wages  and  working  conditions,  and 
presents  interesting  and  timely  in¬ 
formation  on  the  growth  of  union¬ 
ization  of  store  employees,  and  on 
the  trends  in  demands  made  by 
such  organizations  as  evidenced  by 
contracts  executed. 

We  believe  any  executive  or  staff 
member  of  stores  interested  in  the 
employee  relations  problem  and  the 
equitable  administration  of  sound 
personnel  policies  will  find  in  this 
b(M)k  a  valuable  and  helpful  guide. 
It  should  be  a  part  of  any  library 
dealing  with  employer-employee 
relations.— G.  P. 

Arithmetic  for  Retail  Training; 
Revised  Edition.  By  Irene  M. 
Chambers;  Personnel  Croup, 
N.R.D.G.A.  Manual  75<^  per 
copy;  Problem  Solutions  (pub¬ 
lished  separately  (  50^  per  copy. 
(A  quantity  price  of  50<^  per 
copy  is  made  on  orders  of  20  or 
more  manuals  and  one  compli¬ 
mentary  copy  of  the  problem 
solutions  is  included.) 

Anew  edition  of  the  manual 
“.Arithmetic  for  Retail 
Training”  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Personnel  Group,  and 
is  now  available  for  distribution  to 
members  and  to  schools  teaching 
classes  in  retail  merchandising. 

This  new  edition  represents  the 
third  revision  of  the  manual  which 
was  first  published  by  the  Person¬ 
nel  Group  in  1931.  Prepared  by 
Irene  M.  Chambers  of  the  Prince 
School  of  Store  Service  Education 
for  the  Personnel  Group,  the 
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manual  has  become  a  standard  text 
in  merchandising  arithmetic,  lx)th 
in  schools  and  in  store  training 
classes.  Since  its  original  publica¬ 
tion,  more  than  10,000  copies  of 
this  manual  have  been  distributed. 
It  has  justly  become  regarded  as  a 
basic  manual  on  merchandising 
arithmetic  for  experienced  store 
personnel  and  for  the  advanced 
student. 

This  new  edition  contains  several 
modifications  of  the  previous  text. 
This  is  true  particularly  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  first  and  third  chapters. 

The  manual  serves  not  only  as 
an  effective  guide  for  correct  arith¬ 
metical  calculations  but  provides 
also  an  informative  background  on 
merchandising  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  following  summary  of 
chapter  headings  indicates  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  covered: 

Orders.  Invoices  and  V^endors’ 
Discounts 

Price  Lines  and  Markon 

Markdown,  .Additional  .Mark¬ 
on  and  Cancellations 

Book  Inventory  under  the  Re¬ 
tail  Method 

Book  Inventory  and  Operating 
Results 

.Stock  Turnover  and  Stock- 
.Sales  Ratio 

The  Merchandise  Budget  and 
Open-to-Buy 

The  Operating  Statement 

The  manual  is  replete  with  re¬ 
view  questions  and  problems  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  student,  which 
makes  it  a  concise  and  ready  source 
of  instruction  and  review.  It  pre¬ 
sents  an  appendix  containing  basic 
mathematical  rules  and  definitions, 
which  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
practice  problems  as  a  further  aid 
to  the  student.  The  solutions  to 
the  problems  presented  in  the 
manual  have  purposely  been  pub¬ 
lished  separately  in  order  not  to 
destroy  its  value  for  classroom  use. 

Members  will  find  in  this  new 
edition  an  improved  training  medi¬ 
um  on  merchandising  arithmetic. 
It  is  especially  appropriate  for  exe¬ 
cutive  training  classes  for  junior 
executives.  Several  copies  should 
be  in  each  store  library  for  in¬ 
dividual  use  by  employees  inter¬ 
ested  in  home  study.— G.  P. 


PRICE  TICKETS  IN  ROLLS 

.  .  .  a  sensational  advancement! 

Here’s  the  machine  you’ve  dreamed  of— now  can  have!  It  has 
every  new  feature  plus  MONARCH  tjuality!  Handles  21 
different  size  price  tickets.  And  you  don’t 
change  rolls  between  gummed  labels  and 
ticket  runs.  Just  flip  a  lever.  Simply  go  away 
and  leave  it,  too,  on  fairly  long  runs,  Ijecause 
the  automatic  counter  stops  on  predetermined 
dial  setting.  One  to  999.  It’s  not  only  fast  of 
itself,  but  it  makes  child’s  play  of  re-sets. 
Really  saves  time.  Operators  love  it  because 
of  its  mechanical  reliability.  Cuts  labor  time 
33%.  Has  .MONARCH’S  type  chase  and  “off 
the  ribbon”  printing  features.  WRI  TE  FOR 
ILLUS  I  R.VI  ED  FOLDER! 


MONARCH  “50”  has  “push  button”  selec¬ 
tion  for  tickets  or  gummed  labels!  Fastest 
operator  action!  Cuts  labor  costs!  Automatic 
“SHUT  OFF”  counter!  Handles  8  sizes  of 
Pin  Tickets,  4  sizes  of  String  Tags,  and  9  sizes 
of  Gummed  Labels! 

THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

218  S.  Torrence  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coast  Branch  Factory: 

1136  Maple  Avenue  Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory: 

358-3  .Adelaide  Street,  W.  Toronto,  Can. 


MONARCH 

DAYTON 

C12  ; 

C12 

11/D  1 

11/D 

BLUE  i 

BLUE 

SILK  1 

SILK 

4.00 ; 

4.00 
_ ^ 
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...with  the  help  of 


Railway  Express 

Top-speed  Railway  Express  helps  you 
stay  in  front  of  the  fashion  parade... and 
competitors.  Swift,  economical  transpor¬ 
tation  of  just  about  anything  you  have  to 
receive  or  send  permits  you  to  display 
styles  in  your  windows  and  on  the  sales 
floor  while  they’re  still  NEWS!  You  in¬ 
crease  turnover  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
duce  inventory  costs. 

We  call  and  deliver  direct  from  door 
to  door  at  no  extra  charge  in  all  cities  and 
principal  towns.  Low  rates  include  in¬ 
surance,  double  receipts.  From  today  on, 
when  ordering  from  the  faaory  or 
wholesaler  just  add:  "SHIP  BY  Railway 
Express!”  For  information  or  service 
phone  Railway  Express... or  Western 
Union. 


For  rush  holiday  shipments  or  super¬ 
speed  service  any  time,  use  Air 
Express.  3  miles  a  minute.  Special 
pick-up— Jpec/W  delivery. 


Railway 

Express 

Agency  Inc. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


Year-Round  Loss  Prevention  Plan 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


S.5,0()0  lo  deter  him  from  commit¬ 
ting  arson.  I  contend  the  contrary 
in  the  case  of  property  under  atle- 
tpiate  lire  protection.  He  would 
realize  the  probability  that  the  lire 
might  be  extinguished  before  the 
loss  exceeded  the  amount  to  be  de¬ 
ducted,  leaving  him  to  bear  the 
entire  loss  and  probably  find  him¬ 
self  unable  to  secure  insurance 
sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  sound 
cash  value  of  the  property. 

Rating  Problem 

Obviously,  if  the  policyholder  is 
to  bear  any  portion  of  the  loss,  he 
will  expect  tt)  receive,  as  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  receive,  a  ctmcession  in  the 
rate  applicable  to  a  policy  which 
contains  no  provision  relating  to 
the  assumption  by  the  policyholder 
of  sole  liability  for  the  first  portion 
of  any  loss.  How  should  such  a 
rate  concession  be  determinetl? 

Rating  experts  and  such  au¬ 
thorities  as  Prof.  Ralph  H.  lilanch- 
ard  and  Prof.  .\.  H.  .Mowbray  of 
the  University  of  (California  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  requires  a  review  and  study  of 
the  loss  files  of  a  number  of  Un¬ 
derwriters  over  a  period  of  years 
to  ascertain  their  actual  experience, 
just  as  it  was  necessary  to  do  in 
order  to  determine  the  credits  to 
be  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  co- 
insurance  clause. 

■Such  a  calculation,  however,  en¬ 
tirely  disregards  the  human  ele¬ 


ment.  It  is  quite  simple  to  deter¬ 
mine,  as  we  did,  how  much  in 
losses  and  loss  expense  the  Under¬ 
writers  would  have  escaped  in  any 
past  period  of  years,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  so  simple  to  say  what 
they  might  reasonably  expect  to 
save  in  the  future,  when  the  policy¬ 
holder,  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  must  bear  a  portion  (perhaps 
the  entire  amount)  of  any  loss, 
puts  forth  every  reasonable  effort 
and  exercises  every  reasonable  pre¬ 
caution  to  prevent  any  loss,  includ¬ 
ing  spread  to  adjoining  properties 
on  which  insurance  is  carried. 

It  is  of  course  axiomatic  that 
there  can  be  no  loss  of  any  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  which  was  not  at 
one  stage  a  loss  of  trifling  amount, 
and  that  preventing  the  occurrence 
of  trifling  losses  necessarily  pre¬ 
vents  larger  losses,  even  conflagra¬ 
tions. 

It  therefore  follows  logically  that 
to  the  credit  arrived  at  by  actuarial 
computation,  there  should  be 
added  a  certain  credit  for  at¬ 
tempted  sustained  loss  prevention. 
What  such  credit  should  be  can  be 
determined  only  by  experience 
over  a  period  of  years  and  invol¬ 
ving  a  wide  spread  of  risks.  In  the 
meantime  the  credit  to  be  allowed 
must  be  determined  by  judgment, 
as  are  many  factors  in  insurance 
rates.  In  our  own  case  the  credits 
varied  from  to  12<^,  averaging 
slightly  in  excess  of  10%. 


Controlling  Prices  in  Wartime 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


between  government  and  civilians 
(steel,  wool,  coal,  etc.) .  The  first 
group  would  best  be  left  free  to 
rise  and  fall  with  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  The  second  is  generally  on 
a  contract  basis,  while  class  three 
poses  the  most  difficult  problem 
and  has  the  greatest  significance  to 
retailers. 

The  relationship  between  wages, 
cost  of  commodities,  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  is  explored.  “To 
take  the  position  that  labor  should 
make  no  contribution  toward 
carrying  the  economic  burden  of 


the  war  would  be  indefensible.” 

Control  by  fixing  a  price  ceiling, 
a  procedure  advocated  by  Bernard 
Baruch,  is  discussed  in  detail  by 
Mr.  Hardy.  .\s  his  reason  for  re¬ 
jecting  this  method  he  denies  that 
it  can  accomplish  its  obvious  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  an  inflationary 
upward  spiral.  In  addition,  will  it 
permit  enough  flexibility  and  is  it 
administratively  feasible? 

The  second  section  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  price 
controls  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  AVorld  War.— P.  R.  P. 
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QUESTION: 

QUESTION: 

QUESTION: 

Why  is  the  new  Spun-lo  a 

What  does  this  mean  to 

Hence,  whot  does  this  meon 

superior  yarn? 

WEAVERS? 

to  CUHERS,  CONVERTERS? 

ANSWER: 

ANSWER: 

ANSWER: 

Because  the  revolutionary  and  ex> 
elusive  “continuous  process”make8 
it  possible  to  spin,  bleach,  dry, 
treat  and  twist  Spundo  “continu¬ 
ously”  and  uniformly,  untouched 
by  a  human  hand. 

Virtual  absence  of  knots,  slubs, 
broken  filaments,  puff  balls;  less 
loom  stoppage,  fewer  seconds, 
lower  production  costs,  better 
cloth. 

Better  cloth,  level  color,  pleasing 
hand  and  lustre,  unequalled  dye¬ 
ing  uniformity.  In  other  words, 
a  finer  quality  cloth  to  work 
with. 

INDUSTRIAL  RAYON  CORPORATION  • 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1  NEW  YORK  OFFICE  •  500  FIFTH  AVENUE  | 
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1.  Small  section  of  the  dress 
department  of  The  G.  M.  McKel- 
vey  Co.,  Youngstown,  O.  2.  Glove 
department  in  circular  effect; 
New  (.astle  Dry  Goods  Co.,  New 
Castle,  Pa.  3.  Partial  view  of 
corset  department  of  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit. 


mu  RilPIDS-mMED’  \mm  lllVIOIlALITf 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  economy  of  mass  production  can  be  combined  with  individual  $tyling  to  express  store 
personality.  For,  now,  our  designers  have  the  exclusive  advantage  of  working  with  a  new,  simplified  principle  of  equip¬ 
ment  adaptability,  fl  This  new  principle  permits  of  any  setting  from  the  old  periods  to  the  severely  plain,  smart  designs 
with  the  ability  to  restyle  the  complete  ensemble  as  frequently  as  desired  —  at  negligible  expense.  Q  Seasonal  changes 
are  a  matter  of  minutes  —  depreciation  is  minimized  —  the  store  is  always  youthful  and  smart  in  appearance.  These  are 
noteworthy  facts  which  no  store  owner  can  afford  to  ignore. 


TIm  Coupon  or  a  roquost  on  your  Lettorhoad  will  bring  a  representative,  or  further  particulars  by  mail. 


STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Main  Olllcat  and  Facttiriat.  Grand  Rapid!,  Miehipan — Portland.  Oreppn 
Lieoniad  Faotorioa,  Lm  Anpelaa.  and  San  Franciioo.  California 

Iranck  Offices  and  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


Grind  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Company  n<i2 

Grand  Rapids.  Miehipan 

Q  Please  have  your  representative  call  with  a  demonstration  of 
your  new  line. 

Q  Please  send  immediately  full  particulars  regarding  your  new 
line  of  equipment. 

Name . . 

Address . . .  . . 

City....  . .  State . . . 
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Nailolul  Retail  i 
^  k  f  Demonstiatioa. 


Art  Directors 
Advertisinq  Peb 


.  If  N.R.D.G.A. 

%  PRIZE  CONTEST 


A  tie  Senia  of  the  NATION  -  TheAmeHtoKRetaikr 


Open  to  all  art  directors,  artists,  and 
advertising  people  in  N.R.D.G.A.  Stores 


For  the  Best  Design  for  1941 
Poster  for  ''Notional  Retail  Demonstration 


A  First  Prize  will  be  awarded  consisting  of  a  Bronze 
Plaque — and  the  winning  poster  will  be  used 
nationally  during  1941  National  Retail  Demonstration 


A  reproduction  of  last  year's  poster  will  be  found  in 
the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  this  sheet.  But  do  not 
let  this  hamper  your  original  thinking  in  the  creation 
of  a  poster  for  1941. 

National  Retail  Demonstration,  as  you  know,  is  a 
week  set  aside  each  year  in  September  wherein  all 
retailers  throughout  the  country  combine  together  in 
community  and  individual  effort  to  show  the  American 
people  the  part  they  play  in  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  community  and  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  they  are — "purchasing  agents  for  the  public." 

We  want  a  poster  that  will  express  symbolically  or 
otherwise  this  idea  for  1941. 

All  poster  sketches  must  be 
received  by  us  before 
December  31,  1940. 


Bear  in  mind  that  these  posters  are  used  in  cities  all 
over  the  country  by  department  stores,  specialty 
shops,  drug  stores,  grocery  stores,  and  every  type  of 
retail  business. 

National  Retail  Demonstration  is  usually  sponsored 
by  Retail  Merchants'  Associations  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce  throughout  the  country  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  all  local  retailers.  Can  you  create  a 
poster  that  promotes  this  idea? 

There  are  no  difficult  rules  or  regulations.  You  submit 
a  pencil  sketch  or  a  color  sketch  in  any  size  you 
wish — what  we  want  is  the  idea. 

If  you  expect  to  compete,  mail  us  a  post  card  and 
tell  us  when  we  may  expect  your  poster  idea. 

C.  ^GJi404tf  MANAGER 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
1 0 1  West  3  I  st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


40  BILLION  DOLLARS  . .  .  what  would  40 

billion  dollars  mean  to  a  Congressional  Military 
Committee?  .  .  .  The  answer  in  all  probability 
would  be  in  terms  of  naval  and  military  defenses 
for  our  country. 

NOW..  .  what  would  40  billion  dollars  mean  to 
a  retail  executive?  The  answer  would  signify 
something  far  different  — to  him  this  formidable 
sum  represents  the  ’’‘estimated  total  retail  sales 
volume  for  1940. 

BUT  CAN  HE  TELL  YOU  9  too,  that  he  is 

planning  adequate  defenses  to  protect  his  sales 
volume  in  1941?  Can  he  tell  you  what  measures 
of  protective  prevention  he  is  setting  up  to  safe¬ 
guard  his  annual  sales  volume  in  1941? 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

THE  RETAIL  STORE  EXECUTIVE,  who 

opens  his  mind  to  the  fact  that  certain  hidden 
elements  are  very  likely  cutting  deep  inroads  into 
his  sales  volume  and  profits,  is  in  a  better  strategic 
position  to  locate  the  source  of  this  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  The  salescounter  is  the  spot — right  there  is 
the  central  point  of  retailing's  greatest  profit 
vulnerability. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

A  SPECIFIC  PLAN  of  preparedness  is  a 

necessary  profit  bulwark  for  American  retailing. 
The  effective  defense  for  present  as  well  as  poten¬ 
tial  sales  volume  and  profits  is  one  of  the  first 
responsibilities  of  store  management. 


WITH  ALL  PREDICTIONS  indicating  that 

sales  volume  will  reach  a  new  high  in  1941,  the 
need  for  protective  prevention  will  be  that  much 
greater.  This  is  of  particular  importance  in  view 
of  the  nationwide  surveys  revealing  that  selling 
inefficiency  in  the  average  retail  store  accounts 
for  as  much  as  10%  loss  of  annual  sales.  Then,  too, 
there  is  an  additional  1%  to  3%  drain  on  store 
profitsdirectlytraceabletopersonnelirregularities. 

if  it  it  it  if 

NO  LONGER  need  these  evils  prevail;  because 
there  is  a  plan  —  a  proven  program  successfully 
functioning  for  over  twenty-three  years  —  that 
has  strengthened  the  moral  and  physical  defenses 
of  America's  retail  salescounters.  Today,  in  1 5,563 
subscribing  units.  Modern  Willmark  is  at  work, 
developing  a  creative  selling  technique  that  lifts 
sales  averages  . . .  minimizing  losses  due  to  human 
frailty  .  .  .  protecting  profits  at  the  point  of  sale. 

You,  too,  can  defend  your  sales  volume  and  boost 
store  profits  through  Modern  Willmark's  coordi¬ 
nated  business  building  S.Q.B.  program.  Send 
today  for  your  free  copy  of  Modern  Willmark  in 
Action.  Find  out  how  this  complete  program  can 
be  put  to  work  in  your  store  on  an  inexpensive  and 
practical  basis.  There's  no  obligation,  of  course. 


WILLMAAK 

f  SBfIVICl  SYSTfiM.  INC- 
2SO  WIST  SliiiST..IilW  VOWK 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★^ 


